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There 1s a Story 


that St. Paul’s clock once struck thirteen — 


And a soldier in the reign of William III, who was brought before 
a court-martial for falling asleep on duty on Windsor Terrace, declared 
when attempting to prove his innocence, that he heard St. Paul’s 


clock strike thirteen —and several witnesses confirmed his story. 


Though it is not always a matter of life and death to have the 
correct time, it is important, and clocks are much needed these busy 
days in the home or office and on train and shipboard. 

The Wanamaker Jewelry Store has a remarkable collection of clocks 
for all needs. 

Stately and beautiful hall clocks 
with Westminster chimes, in mahog- 
any cases, $270 to $610—the more 
expensive ones fitted with movements 
with two and three chimes. 


Mantel chiming clocks in mahog- 
any cases, $30 to $58. 


ri 
Mantel clocks, striking hour and \ it 
half-hour, $6 to $78. | '} iI 


i 
Ship’s bell clocks, $53 to $142. 


Desk clocks, $4.50 to $30. 


Traveling clocks in folding 
leather cases, $12 to $27. 


Alarm clocks, $1.75 to $7.75. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 
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BOOK BRIEFS 


Santo Domingo. By Otto Schoen- 
rich. The Macmillan Company. 


This volume gives a bird’s-eye view of 
the history and present condition of Santo 
Domingo. The author has made several 
trips to the Dominican Republic and Hayti 


and has formed many friendships with 
prominent Dominican families during a 
residence of years in Latin America. He 
served as Secretary to the special United 
States Commissioner to investigate the 
financial condition of Santo Domingo in 
1905 and as Secretary to the Dominican 
Minister of Finance in 1906. 

He begins his narrative with the days of 
conquest, 1492 to 1533, and discusses the 
important stages in the history of Santo 
Domingo to date. Then comes chapters on 
the area and boundary, the topography and 
climate, the coalage and minerals, the flora 
and fauna, the peopl, the religion, the ed- 
ucation and literature, the means of trans- 
portation and communication, the com- 
merce, the cities and towns, the govern- 
ment, the politics and revolutions, law and 
justice, the Dominican debt, and the fiscal 
treaty with the United States, the finance 
and the future of Santo Domingo. 


Keeping Our Fighters Fit—For War 
and After. By Edward Frank Allen. 
Written in co-operation with X17. = ndB 
Fosdick, Chairman of the War Depart- 
ment and Navy Department Commissions 
on Training Camp Activities; with a spe- 
cial statement written for the book by 
President Wilson. The Century Company. 
$1.25. 

The book deals with the soldier and 
sailor in training comp and community. It 
tells what the Government is doing, and 
doing for the first time in its history, to 
add to the comfort, happiness, safety, and 
efficiency of the million or so men called 
to the colors. It is a book of information 
and reassurance that should be welcomed 
by relatives and friends of the men in the 
camps. Knowing what the Government is 
doing, moreover, will enable friends and 
relatives to co-operate more intelligentiy 
with it for the benefit of the American 
men preparing to fight their country’s 
battles. 

The book is profusely illustrated from 
photographs. 


Automobile Storage Battery, The. 
American Bureau of Engineering. 

A thorough study of the subject of how 
to care for and repair an automobile stor- 
age battery. This is the first book to be 
entirely devoted to this important feature 
in an up-to-date car and it will be of great 
use to thousands of people. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


has just completed 


Gene her new novel, to 
Stratton- be published Au- 

gust 15th. This 
Porter 


is a story of the 

land — American 
land. Kate Bates is Mrs. Porter's 
most interesting creation; her strug- 
gles and triumphs are stirring. She 
faced the same problems that 
America is now facing, and emerged 
victorious. Net, $1.40 


“A Daughter 
of the Land” 


are generally 


Our ? unknown to 
Diplomatic most of us, 


because they 
Romances are hidden 

away in dry, 
dusty histories. But here Ralph W. 
Page presents these many startling 
adventures in the language of every- 
day—clear, concise, always avoid- 
ing prolixities. At this time we should 
all be well informed as to our coun- 
try’s foreign relationships. Net, $1.25 


‘*Dramatic Moments 
in 
American Diplomacy’’ 


C, The “greenest” as 
anners well as the ‘“‘vet- 
and eran”’ canner needs 

Mrs. A. Louise 
Dryers / Andrea’s book, just 

published. She is 
recognized as America’s foremost 
food expert, and the directions and 
recipes she gives are so clear, so 
concise, and so practical that no one 
can possibly go wrong if they are 
followed. Each formula has been 
carefully tested, and good results are 
assured. Net, $1.25 


“Home Canning, 
Drying 
and Preserving” 


FEnlistine This is your 
aie © book. Grace S. 
Wives! 


Richmond wrote 

it just for you. It 
will give you comfort and cheer 
during these long, dark days of 
anxious waiting. A little book, but 
“worth its weight in gold for the 
message of courage .and cheer it 
brings.” Net, 50 cents 


“The 
Enlisting Wife” 


of the Illinois Supreme 


Chief Court, has just handed 


Justice down this important 


decision: “‘The Mak- 
Carter ing of George Groton' 

is the best novel of the 
year.”” This first novel, by the editor 
of ‘‘Every Week,” is the story of a 
young man who makes his way in the 
world, in spite of handicaps he, him- 
self, raises. Net, $1.40 


“The Making of 
George Groton” 


Another minced that she 


cannot achieve all 


World her aims in the 


present war, Ger- 
Wy ar 


many is even now 
next. J. 


preparing for her 

B. W. Gardiner, military 

critic for The New York Times and 
The World's Work, makes many 
startling revelations of Germany's 
schemes for her next drive toward 
world-dominion. Mr. Gardiner also 
spreads new and interesting light on 
many of Germany’s aims in the 
present war. Net, $1.00 


“German Plans 
for the Next War” 


At Your Bookseller's 


Doubleday, Page & Company 
GARDEN CITY 


NEW YORK 
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ae _ 7 ADVERTISING SECTION 
Cape Cod: New and Old. By Agnes 
Edwards. Houghton Mifflin Company. 


A very interesting survey of the history 
of Cape Cod and a description of the 
vicinity as it is today. This beautiful part 
of New England has been a happy hunt- || 
ing ground for tourists for many years, || 
while its associations—historical and liter- 
ary—provide a story of their own. 

The book is beautifully made and elab- 
orately illustrated. 
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What Would YOU Have Done? 


SUPPOSE 


—That you were a beautiful young society bud and had married a self-made n 


—That your husband’s ambitions had led him to take a position in Mexic 
would make him a millionaire in a few short years, while you stayed in New 
to create social position and prestige for the family. 


—That he had said: “You're going to play for bothof us. It’sthe time of life to: 
and enjoy yourself. I’m going to sit back and watch you sweep them off thei: 
Do so to your heart’s content. I shan’t be jealous at all if men admire you.” 


Read what Amy Forrester did in 


hat 
rk 
Two-Faced Man, The. By Varick | 
Vanardy. The Macaulay Company. 


A melodramatic mystery novel. 


nce 
et. 


By | 
& | 


Meaning of Architecture, 
Irving K. Pond. Marshall 
Company. $2.00. 


An essay in constructive criticism by a 
scholar, who views the whole field of archi- 
tecture in the light of historic fact and 
present-day possibilities. 


The. 
Jones 





Secret Bread. By F. Tennyson Jesse. 
George H. Doran Company. 


By OWEN JOHNSON 


Virtuous Wives is a strong study of both character and conditions prevalent in 
our large cities just prior to America’s entrance into the war, dealing with the effect 
of social environment upon married life. 

Clean and wholesome, delightful in sprightly dialogues, fascinating in its un- 
expected situations: you will find it not only the most interesting story of the year, 
but it will suggest the possibilities of changed social standards in America after the war. 


= Illustrated by C. H. Taffs. $1.50 net 
ime 


A new edition of a rather remarkable 
novel first published last year. It is a 
study of the family of a North country 
squire in England, who at the moment of 
death, married the woman who had given 
him a family, and so legitimatized one 
son. The struggle to keep this child from 
realizing his superiority over his brothers; 
the jealousy and hatred he excites; his 
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fown problems of life and love, carry us 
through scenes that are deeply tragic. 
Miss Jesse has done some wonderful char- 
acter work in this book—it is a really big 
novel with a permanent value. 


Invisible Film, The. By George C. 
Shedd. The Macaulay Company. 

A clever mystery and detective tale with 
lots of thrills and, unexpected twists in 


THE HOUSE OF 
WHISPERS 


By William Johnston 


A remarkable mystery story in which valu- 
ables disappear from locked safes; written and 
whispered warnings come from out of nowhere; 
and a murder is committed behind locked doors 
—All in a modern New York apartment. 

“William Johnston has demonstrated that a 
mystery story with its action taking place in a 
modern apartment has as great possibilities as 
old fashioned tales of castles with secret passages 
and plotting scoundrels of an earlier day.’’-— 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
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MRS. MARDEN’S 
ORDEAL 


By James Hay, Jr. 


A young society matron losesher memory follow- 
ing the discovery of the murder of a guest at her 
reception. She alone holds the key to the mystery 
and the untangling makes an absorbing tale. 

“A theory of medical treatment whose use in 
fiction is entirely new, is used to clear a mystery 
in this very entertaining novel."—New York 
Morning Telegraph. 

“Mr. Hay has written a story which grips the 
interest powerfully and holds it persistently.” 
New York World. 
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plot development. 


$1.40 net $1.50 net 
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SUNSHINE BEGGARS By Sidney McCall 


“Beggars,” the indignant townsfolk called the poverty-stricken Bertollotts when they came to live 
under the very eaves of the aristocratic Hopkins mansion; but the tale of how the newcomers injected 


a little art and beauty into a narrow, conventional American community makes a story full of human 
nature. 


German Pirate: His Methods and Rec- 
ord, The. By Ajax. George H. Doran 
Company. $0.75, 


This brief volume gives a clear view 
of the precise character of war on the sea 
as waged by Germany. By a selection of 
cases, the German pirate is viewed as thief 
of the food and cargo of neutral ships, as 
murderer of innocent victims, as barbarian 
in all his dealings, as one who system- 
atically disregards all rights of neutrals.. | 
These cases are related without unfair | 
comment—they explain themselves; the 
author confines himself to plain statement 
of fact, as compiled from British admiralty | 
documents and the sworn statements of 
survivors. Not the least illuminating fea- 
ture of the book is the group of quotations | 
from German authorities, which head the 
chapters, and which expound in the words 
of the Germans themselves, the principles 
on which they are fighting. 


2 


PTTL Ree 


“Her sunshine illumines the book from cover to cover and when one lays it down it is with the feeling 
that he has made a new and delightful acquaintance in the world of fiction.""—New York Herald. 


= $1.50 net 
FI I 


ECONOMICAL COOKERY 


By MARION HARRIS NEIL 


A new and complete cook book for economical housewives, with nearly 700 inexpensive, tested 
recipes. The present volume has been prepared by a recognized authority with great care, and it may 
be relied on. Every recipe has been tested and tried, and will be found to meet the requirements of 
housekeepers of all classes. Young housewives who are novices in the culinary art will find it of service as 
a book of reference, while older housemothers who are experts will discover in its pages some helpful 
hints or eerviceable recipes hitherto unknown. The author says: 

“T have confined my attention strictly and exclusively to Economical Cookery, for I believe it is in 
this direction that improvement is chiefly needed. It is the every-day food of the every-day people which 
needs to be chosen more judiciously, cooked more skillfully, and served more invitingly than it now is.” 


$1.50 net 2 
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LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 





SERIOUS and SPRIGHTLY 
SUMMER READING 


OVER HERE 


BY HECTOR MacQUARRIE 
Lieut. Royal Field Artillery. Author of ‘‘How to Live at 
the Front”’ 
Frontispiece $1.35 Net 


Gay and Likable Humor 


NEW YORK TIMES: “Lieutenant Mac Quarrie likes us. 
He admires us and criticises us with the same gay and likable 
humor. He finds Americans generally attractive and their 
manners charming. He has a good deal to say—most of it 
amusing—about American women. Hiscomments, impressions, 
expreiences are delightful. We had many a laugh as we read 


this book.” 
A Delightful Excursion 


THE DIAL: “It would be an exceedingly finicky and humorless 
person who did not find “Over Here” a delightful three hours’ 
excursion. It is all very gay and amusing. The spirit of 
Anglo- American cooperation is stronger for his having come 
here.’ 


THE ENCHANTED BARN 


BY GRACE L. H. LUTZ 


Frontispiece $1.35 Net 


One of the Best of the Season 


NEW YORK POST: “Shirley Hollister was a remarkably 
clever girl, with a good head upon her shoulders. The reader 
will find the book delightful, one of the best of the season’s 


stories.” 
A Charming Story 


JOURNAL COURIER: “A charming story and very entertain- 
ing—that is what ‘The Enchanted Barn” is and it is a whole- 
some story also. Itis indeed a charming romance, witha heroine 


as original as she is courageous and high spirited.” 


THE WAR and the COMING 


PEACE 


BY MORRIS JASTROW, Jr., Ph.D., LL.D. 
Author of ‘‘The War and the Bagdad Railway” 
$1.00 Net 


Must Fe Ranked High 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE: “Professor Jastrow writes small! 
books, containing more real meat tor the mind than most big 
volumes. In this one he gives us a more practical and convinc- 
ing discussion of the issues of the war and the basis of the 
coming peace than we have found in almost any other work. 
That is the argument, to which he address> s himself with 
authority of scholarship and charm of style, in a volume which 
must be ranked high among the war books of serious import 
and permanent value.” 


OVER THE THRESHOLD 
OF WAR 


BY NEVIL MONROE HOPKINS, Ph.D. 


Major Ordnance Reserve Corps, United States Army. 
70 illustrations. Many from snapshots by the author. 
Drawings, documents and colored productions 


$5.00 Net 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT: “Being of an incorrigibly adventur- 
turn of mind and possessing the trained writer's and observ- 

ers faculty of discovering and revegling the most picturesque 
as well as the most illuminating a of view, Major Hopkins 
visualizes with admirable vivacity and charity, peoples and 
events posed on the threshold of war. 


JOURNAL COURIER: New Haven, “One of the most 
notable of the war books that has heen brought out. The 
seventy illustrations add to the historic quality of this volume.”’ 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
STEPHEN GIRARD 


MARINER AND MERCHANT 
BY JOHN BACH McMASTER 
7 illustrations, 2 volumes, Octavo. $5.00 Net 


NEW YORK TIMES: “‘A story of immense interest not only 
as a personal record of achievement but because the very 
work in which as merchant he engaged brought him into 
close touch with affairs in the new-born nation of America, 
and in many other parts of the world. A notable addition 
to the library of American History. This valuable biography 
offers vivid pictures from the life of our own country during the 
fifty-five years of Girard’s residence here.” 
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LIPPINCOTT 


FOR SALE AT ALL 
BOOKSTORES 


J. B. Lippincott COMPANY 
MonwtesaL PHILADELPHIA Lowpos 


What Did We Get for 
$25,000,000? 


THE VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 


Our New Possessions and the 
British Islands 
BY THEODORE DE BOOY AND 
JOHN T. FARIS 
Profusely Illustrated. $3.00 Net 


An Ideal Book 


TRAVEL: “A new and wonderfully 
entertaining book of travel. The big 
volume of many delights is the work 
of two men. There is information for 
the investor, for the idler, for the seeker 
after knowledge, for those who seek 
the lure of the mysterious, for those 
who want to read of past romantic 
incidents and _ interesting legends. 
Travel would say that here is an ideal 
book—would that there were many 
more—just as good.”’ 


BOOKS FOR 
SOLDIERS 


LEADERSHIP 


AND 
MILITARY TRAINING 


Brig. Gen. L.C. ANDREWS, U.S.A. 
Fits the pocket. Limp Leather, 
$2.00 Net. Limp Cloth, $1.00 Net 


Leadership is the indispensable 
quality to advancement in the army. 
Thousands of officers will be needed. 
This is practically the only American 
book that gives practical advice on 
how to handle men, how to train them 
and how to enthuse them with the 
discipline and morale necessary— 
prepared for beginners and civilians. 


Officially Authorized by the 
SECRETARY OF WAR 


OFFENSIVE 
FIGHTING 


MAJOR DONALD McRAE, U. S. A. 
$2.00 Net 


This book tells how the actual 
fighting is done. Major McRae saw 
a year of hard fighting. He gives 
specific detailed instructions on the 
officers’ work of the armies in France. 
16 original sketches to illustrate the 
text. 





Man Who Survived, The. 
Marbo. 


A unique story revolving around a man 
whose soul woke in his chum’s body on the 
battlefield of France. How he was forced 
to love the other’s life; to become jealous 
of himself and then of his friend through 
the attitude of his wife, and his final so- 
lution of the baffling problem, furnish situ- 
ations that are full of thrills and enter- 
tainment. 

It is an unusual book. 


By Camille 
Harper and Brothers. 


Back to the Republic. 
Atwood. Laird & Lee. 


A study of the terms “democracy,” “au- 
tocracy” and “republic,” showing how 
they are constantly being abused in their 
use. 


By Harry F. 


National Budget System and American 
Finance, The. By Charles Wallace Col- 
lins. The Macmillan Company. 


This is a book advocating the adoption 
of the budget system by our Government 
and explaining how the budget has been 
used with advantage, in European coun- 
tries. 


American 
Double- 


Dramatic Moments in 
Diplomacy. By Ralph Page. 
day, Page & Company. $1.25. 


This is an historic account of the de- 
velopment of American diplomacy from 
the time Benjamin Franklin represented 
us at the Court of France, up to very re- 
cent events, and narrates in a vivid man- 
ner the various crises that have occurred, 
which have marked vital moments in the 
history of the nation. There is a chapter 
on the “Inside Story of Panama,” and ac- 
counts of our relations with Germany, 
laying especial stress on displomatic events 
during the administrations of McKinley 
and Roosevelt. 


Glory of the 
Coningsby Dawson. 
pany. $1.00. 


This is a study of spiritual develop- 
ments among the men in the trenches.» Few 
soldiers entering have seen more deeply 
into the soul of things than Lieutenant 
Dawson and here he revealed the deeper 
significance of the attitude of those who 
are “carrying on.” It is a book to in- 
spire everybody. 


The. By 
Lane Com- 


Trenches, 
John 


Sunset Canada. The 


Page Company. 


By Archie Bell. 


A new “See America First” book, de- 
scribing the beauties and wonders of Can- 
ada. A comprehensive historic account of 
the settling and growth of British Co- 
lumbia is given with descriptions of the 
sort that only a practiced traveler with a 
poet’s eye—as Me. Rell is—could give. 


MontTHLY 





Practical Gardening. By Hugh Find- 
lay. D. Appleton & Company. $2.00. 


A big book of suggestions for the home 
gardener, put in a practical and usable 
way. There are chapters on fertilizers, 
hotbeds, new crops, intensive gardening 
and instructions on what to do month by 
month. 


Christ Triumphant and Christian 
Ideal. By P. C. Schilling, D.D. The 
Stratford Company. 


In this book the author solves many 
momentous and hitherto unexplained prob- 
lems of theology. 

“To those who are fortunate enough to 
read these pages, the mists of doubt and 
uncertainty will disappear, like the fog be- 
fore the mid-day sun There is not 
a dull page in the book and like the heart 
of the author, it is sparkling with that 
divine intelligence, human sympathy and 
optimism that holds us in its grip until we 
have read every word of it. I bespeak 
for the book a wide reading and a phe- 
nomenal circulation attained by few books 
in the last twenty-five years.” 


It’s Mighty Strange. 
Duncan. 


By James A. 
The Stratford Company. 


It’s might strange, isn’t it, how the entire 
territory of New England is being swept 
over by the steady, triumphant march of 
the Catholic faith. This book, written by 
one who has himself been converted, is 
a novel that will arouse plenty of discus- 
sion, a good deal of enthusiastic praise, and 
perhaps not a little censure, for it shows 
how almost the entire Protestant popula- 
tion of a New England country town, in- 
cluding even the ministers, are one by one 
brought into the Catholic fold. 

This novel of New England spiritual 
life is mighty strange and mighty fine, 
too. 


Challenge of the Present Crisis, The. 
By Harry Emerson Fosdick. F.H. Revell 


Company. 


The purpose of this book is thus ex- 
pressed by the author; “In what mood shall 
a Christian, or for that matter an idealist 
of any kind, face the catastrophe of to- 
day? . . . How can he harmonize his 
ideals with the necessities of action in a 
time of war? The morale of our people 
critically depends on their answer to such 
questions.” The meaning of the war to 
our personal attitude and faith is a serious 
question. We can make of it either a 
challenge to strength, or an occasion of 
despair. Mr. Fosdick opposes the idea that 
the war is evidence of the failure of 
Christianity; he discusses the place of 
force in Christian ethics, the part of re- 
ligion in the program of internationalism, 
the-need of a renoyation of popular Chris- 
tianity. 
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GLORIOUS JULY BOOKS 


Ready July 3d 


OUT TO WIN 


The Story of America in France 
By LT. CONINGSBY DAWSON, author of ‘‘ The Glory of the Trenches,” 


**Carry On,” etc. 


Lieutenant Dawson, whose two war books, ‘‘The Glory of the Trenches” and ‘‘( 
On,”’ have had many sympathetic and admiring readers, was commissioned b 
British Government to visit the American army in France, and in this book he gi 
account of his visit. He pays a glorious tribute to our boys ‘‘over there,” and his book 


Cloth, $1.25 net. 

rry 
the 
an 


will inspire faith and confidence in our army and in our Government. 


Ready July 12th 


THE WHITE ROAD OF 
MYSTERY 


The Note-Book of an American 
Ambulancier 


By PHILIP DANA ORCUTT 


7 Illustrations. Cloth, $1.25 net 


This is the unusual war-book, composed in the 
damp abris, recording incidents and events which 
occurred while the author awaited his loads of 


* blesses,to be taken to the hospitals, vivified by the 


Ready July 26th 
THE ROUGH ROAD 


A Romance of the Great War 
By WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


Author of ‘‘The Red Planet,’’ “‘The Wonder- 
ful Year,”’ “‘Jaffery,’’ etc. Cloth, $1.50 net 
The rough road over which “Doggie” Trevor 


traveled between the time when his ambition was 
to write a history of wall-papers and his living room 


was done in peacock-blue and ivory and the time 
when he made good “somewhere in France" is 
the inspiring theme of Locke’s new war romance. 


enthusiasm and intensity of youth, and presented 
with a spiritual maturity which is usually associated 
with writers of greater age. 


JOHN LANE COMPANY Publishers 


BUY THESE BOOKS OF YOUR BOOKSELLER 


NEW YORK 








HE EDITOR is a weekly magazine for writers. It is 
twenty-two years old. Those who conduct it like to 
think of it as a weekly visitor to ambitious writers, as 

a visitor who must not be pretentious, not dull, but friendly and 
helpful. Recognizing that writing may be an art, or a trade, or 
a profession—what the writer himself makes it—THE EDITOR 
tries to tell writers, so far as such things may be taught, how to 
write stories, articles, verses and plays, etc. One thing it does, 
in a way that never has been equalled, is to bring to the atten- 
tion of writers news of all the opportunities to sell their work. 
News of current prize competitions is a weekly feature. Editori- 
als on copyright and authors’ literary property rights are fre- 
quent. 


P. C. Macfarlane says that THE EDITOR’S leading articles, 
which usually are written by Charles Leonard Moore, are the 
best essays on writing being published today. 


THE EDITOR has a department devoted to letters in which 
successful contemporary writers tell of the genesis, development 
and writing of certain of their published stories. 


A yearly subscription (52 weekly numbers) costs $3.00. A four 
months’ trial subscription costs $1.00. Single copies are $.10 each. 


THE EDITOR 


C Box RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
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Germany As It Is Today. By Cyril 
Brown. George H. Doran Company. 
$1.35. 


This is a careful study of the actual 
economic, social and financial conditions 
in Germany in the fourth year of the 
war. It is a refreshing relief from the 
style of argument which assumes that 
mere calling names proves something; it 
is a straightforward presentation of facts 





—the facts with which we have to deal if | 


we are to win this war. The balancing of 
the assets and liabilities of German aif- 
fairs in 1918 includes an analysis of con- 
ditions of food, labor, crime, finance and 
transportation. War-time menus and 
prices are given, and the adoption of a 
rigid clothes allowance is an example of 
the degree of organization which the 
Allies have as yet not adopted. A book 
on Germany which is free from futile ex- 
aggeration, which gives facts for what 
they are worth is more valuable than a 
whole library of the war utterances 
which enthusiasm covers lack 
knowledge. 
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Caste Three. By Gertrude M. Shields. 
The Century Company. 


This is the first book of a new writer, 
and the story is presented with a great 
deal of charm and freshness. ; 

Miss Shields was born in 1890, in In- 
dianapolis, which Arnold Bennett thinks 
is the literary center of the United States. 

After several years of residence in Se- 
attle during her girlhood, Miss Shields re- 
turned to Indianapolis. She was graduated 
from Indiana University in 1914. She 
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THE HIVE 


By Will Levington Comfort 


Author of “‘Midstream,”’ ‘“‘Down 
Among Men”’ 


A book of people who dare to 


WHY PROHIBITION! By Charles Stelzle 


A thoroughgoing presentation of the economic aspects of the liquor proble: 
man who has spent several years making an extensive study of the subject a 
is a recognized authority on general social problems. 


PRACTICAL FLYING 


By A Flight Commander 

Introduction by Major-General W. S. Branckner 
The first practical work on actual training 
and instruction for the flying services, 
covering the whole field, from elementary 
groundwork to advanced flying. Over 


; 100 illustrations, diagrams, maps, etc. 





successfully weathered the stage of being | 


determined to live an unconventional lit- 
erary life in a Boston or New York attic, 
and began teaching English literature 
classes in the Anderson, Indiana, 
School. She put in three years’ reading on 
the modern novel, modern poetry and so- 
ciology, supplementing her reading with the 
special work in Chicago University. 


High | 


the Shortridge High School, Indianapolis. | 


In addition to “Caste Three,” 
Shields is the author of a number of short 
stories. 


War-Whirl in Washington, The. 
Frank Ward O’Malley. The 
Company. $1.50. 


Century 


Since the war began Washington has 
become, in many ways, a boom town with 
a new set of manners and customs min- 
gling with the old. The capital is not only 
doing great things, it is doing funny things. 
Mr. O’Malley, of the New York Sun, 
was the man to see 
ous aspect of the 
Potomac with its 
new peoples, new 


and report this humor- 
staid old city on the 
sudden stimulation of 
work, new idlenesses. 
(Continued on page 447) 
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12mo. Net, $1.50 
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life to nobler uses; a vision of new |\rizons, 
new trails which lead to a broader, freer 
life than humanity has yet acknow \udged, 
Filled with the beauty of life in ¢ pen, 
Athrob with the inspiration of the hour. 
12mo. Ne’, $1.50 
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TEN MONTHS IN A 
GERMAN RAIDER 


By Captain John Stanley Cameron 
A bully sea-yarn unspoiled by a literary 
finish. The story of the master of the 
torpedoed American bark Beluga is a 
simple record of human experience in these 
unbelievable times. 12mo. Net, $1.25 


THE BRITISH CAMPAIGN IN FRANCE AND 


FLANDERS, 1916 A History of the Great War; Volume III. 


By Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


The Battle of the Somme, presented in this volume, doubtless will forever remain the 


most interesting in many of its aspects of any period of the war. 
value passes far beyond the preceding volumes. 


KNITTING AND 
SEWING: 


Seventy Useful Hints for the 
Army and Navy 


By Maud Churchill Nicoll 


Describes and illustrates the different 
kinds of wool; and gives the method of 
using in plain and fancy stitches. Also 


| directions for making chamois articles. 
She is at present teaching English in | 


8vo. Net, $1.75 
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FROM BAPAUME TO 


PASSCHENDAELE 
By Philip Gibbs 


Maps. 


Mr. Gibbs, the most widely read writer 
on the war, it has been said, is “the only 
correspondent at headquarters who de- 
scribes the battles, or perhaps has the 
courage to attempt such an ambitious and 
colossal thing.’’ A close-up of the war. 
12mo. Net, $2.00 


An intimate record of how the war comes close to the women of England—a reve- 


lation to the women of America. 
Spartan-like fortitude. 


HIGH ALTARS 
By John Oxenham 


| Vivid and poignant impressions of what 


the most popular of war-poets saw on his 
visit to the battlefields over which the 
Net, $0.50 


war is now sweeping. J12mo. 


A thrilling story of unassuming courage and 


12mo. Net, $1.35 


WHAT EVERY AMERICAN 
SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
THE WAR 

Edited by Montaville Flowers 


Reviews the vast complex of facts and ac- 
tivities developed by the war. Net, $2.00 
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Nocturne in W ar- Lime 
By J. Corson Miller 


TAR-HUSH and moon-lace across Night's spring-sweet sky, 
Newsboys with “extras” in swift-winged hue and cry, 


On the Square a soldier bidding his girl good-bye. 


W ind-song and heart-break, and steady march of feet, 
Bugles and roll of drums along the crowded street, 
Mothers with soldier-sons in the Subway meet. 


Farewells ‘twixt Youth and Age, smiles that break to tears, 


Train-time and kisses, then someone disappears, 


Love wed with Sorrow to walk the twilight-years. 


Lamp-glow and fire-shine, and pictures on the wall, 
Letters and silence, and O the tears that fall! 
Service-flags with stars of gold in memory of all. 
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By Berton Braley 


ALL him Sammy or call him Jack, 
Call him Johnny or Ted or Mac, 
Give him any old kind of name, 
It doesn't matter, he ll fight the same. 


\ 
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\\ 


The name you give him won't help or harm 
His brave young heart or his fighting arm: 
Whatever the label that's his to wear, 
When he hits Berlin he'll write it there. 


A 


ve aay 


So call him whatever your fancy’s struck, 
If only you love him and wish him luck 
It matters not what the term may be, 

Its proper spelling is Victory ! 


. 2 \ 
< 


So call him Jerry or call him Jim, 

It’s all quite one and the same to him, 

For the dream that's stirring his hot young blood 
Is changing the Kaiser's name to "Mud"! 


From “In Camp and Trench" (Doran) 
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Adoration of the Magi 
(Uffizi Gallery) 


Le onardo 
By Edmund March 


WICE in the history of the world we find an age of 

creative impulse so marvelous that it remains to 

this day the source of inspiration and the proto- 
type of perfection in art, literature, philosophy and _poli- 
tics. The first and most wonderful of these epochs was 
some twenty-five hundred years ago, when Athens, a 
small state, produced within a period of seventy years 
fourteen of the greatest intellects the world has ever 
known, and left to posterity models in art, literature 
and philosophy, which still hold their own in the estima- 
tion of critics. 

Of the art of that time we possess examonles in 
the sculptures of 


da Vinci 


when again creative genius burst forth upon the world 
and manifested itself especially in art, science and litera- 
ture. Confining ourselves to one branch of art—painting 
—we find in Italy, in the fifteenth century, the cul- 
mination of an artistic movement which, beginning with 
Cimabue and Giotto in the last vears of the thirteenth 
century, reached its perfection in the great artists of 
the Renaissance, of whom Leonardo da Vinci, Michel- 
angelo and Raphael were the supreme examples. Of 
these Leonardo was the earliest, and in the versa- 
tility of his genius the greatest of an age which pro- 
duced Luther, Loyola, Erasmus, Shakespeare, Ariosto, 
Cervantes, Michel- 





Pheidias and others 
which have never 
been equaled. Of its 
paintings all have 
perished, but from 
the descriptions and 
stories which have 
come down to us we 
have no reason to 
suppose that they 
were unworthy of 
that glorious age. 
The second cre- 
ative epoch was in 
the fifteenth and the 
early sixteenth cen- 
turies of our era, 


The Annunciation 
(Louvre) 


angelo, Raphael and 
Titian, an age which 
was epitomized, one 
may almost say, in 
his life. Yet, in spite 
of his being, by 
reason of the extra- 
ordinary many- 
sidedness of his 
character, the repre- 
sentative man of his 
time and country, 
he remains the most 
perplexing mystery 
of all the artists 
of this interesting 
period. 
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Leonardo, a natural son of Ser Pero, a well-known 
Florentine notary, was born in 1452, at Anchiano near 
Vinci. His mother was a certain peasant woman of the 
name of Caterina, of whom we know nothing. He was 
brought up in his grandfather's house, where his father 
lived, and when he was eighteen he was placed as a pupil 
with Andrea Verocchio, and had as his fellow pupil 
Lorenzo di Credi, and made the acquaintance of Perugino 
and Boticelli. 

Two vears later, in 1472, his name appears in the 
Books of the Company of Florentine painters as a mem- 
ber of their Guild. In the year 1476, he was still in the 
studio of Verocchio, though he probably left his master 
the following year to undertake independent work with 
Lorenzo de Medici. Documents prove that he was in 
Florence as late as 1481, and 
he appears to have removed 
to Milan shortly after this to 
take service under Lodovico 
Sforza (Il Moro), the Regent 
of Milan, where he spent the 
next sixteen years. 

Of pictures painted during 
his Florentine period we have 
many reminiscences, but few 
examples, left us. In the Uffizi 
Gallery there is a drawing of 
a landscape which bears the 
inscription—‘‘The day of S. 
Mary of the Snow, the 5th 
day of August 1473,” and this 
is his earliest known work, un- 
less we except “The Annunci- 
ation,” in the Louvre, to which 
we shall refer later. There 
is also in the same gallery a 
sketch showing two studies 
of heads, on which Leonardo 
has made the following entry: 
“bre 1478 ichomicia li 2 Vegine 
Marie.”’ Vasari tells us that at 
least one of the angels in Veroc- 
chio’s “Baptism of Christ,”’ 
painted for the Church of S. 
Salvi in Florence, and now in 
the Academy of that city, is 
attributed to Leonardo. 

In 1478, he was commis- 
sioned to paint an altar-piece 
for the chapel of S. Bernard in 
the Palazzo Vecchio. This was 
never completed by Leonardo, 
but five years later was handed 
on to Ghirlandaio, and eventu- 
ally finished by Fillipino Lippi. 
In 1480, Leonardo covenanted 
to paint an altar-piece for the 
monks of S. Donato at Scopeto, 
but this, too, was left incomplete, and finally carried out 
by Lippi. It is generally supposed that Leonardo's 
splendid unfinished cartoon of ‘‘The Adoration of the 
Magi,” now in the Uffizi, represents his attempt to fulfill 
the second of .these two commissions. 

During these years, too, Leonardo probably pro- 
duced some of the wonders of which Vasari speaks—the 
wooden shield, decorated with beasts of all kinds, the 
“Head of Medusa,” and the famous design of ‘“Adam 
and Eve’”’ in Paradise, amid flowers of every kind and 
hue, for a tapestry to be made for the King of Portugal: 
all of which, if ever they existed, are now lost. 

About 1482, when he was thirty, Leonardo made a 
change which greatly influenced his life. He left the neg- 








irgin of the Rock 3 
™ ar ie cape, while he sets off on some 


Jectful Medici for the service of Lodovico Sforza 
was then Regent of Milan for his nephew Gian-Gale: 
Maria Sforza, who was a minor. There is in exis: 
a remarkable letter to Lodovico, in which Leonardo 
tainly does not display much modesty. It shows th 
had no mean opinion of his own capabilities as a 
structor and designer of everything needed by a civilize 
people in peace or war, and that he considered himself 
competent to build engines of war and destructio 
design fortifications and outworks, to create w 
works, to make canals and to build bridges, as well 
produce statues and to paint pictures. This letter 
tains ten items with regard to warlike devices. In 
sixth, after speaking of secrets of his own, he says 
can make covered wagons secure and _ indestruct! 
which, entering with artillery 
among the enemy, will break 
the strongest bodies of men. 
Between these the infantry 
can follow in safety, and with- 
out any impediment.” (This 
seems to be an anticipation of 
our “‘tanks.’’) In the ninth, 
he adds, ‘‘And in case of con- 
flict by sea, I have methods 
of making many engines of 
offense and defense, and vessels 
that will be able to resist the 
most powerful bombardment 
. and powders and 
vapours (e polveri e fumi).” 
(Here we seem to have a pre- 
vision of the modern German 
devices of poison gas and 
smoke clouds.) 

Then he claims to equal 
all others in architecture, 
sculpture, works in marble, 
bronze or terra cotta; likewise 
in painting, I can do what 
can be done equal to any 
other, whomsoever he may be. 
(Michelangelo at this time was 
only six years old.) 

Leonardo seems to have 
been ever ready to make trial 
of things deemed impossible 
and unpracticable; and indeed 
he occupied himself chiefly 
with such things. He was 
truly what Plato calls all men 
—a hunter after truth. But it 
is the hunt, and not the cap- 
tured prey which delights him. 
Soon weary of attainment, he 
lets the prize in his hand es- 


new pursuit. 

It was he who, while yet a youth, suggested the for- 
mation of a canal from Pisa to Florence by means of 
certain changes in the course of the Arno, a work which 
was not carried out till two hundred years later. He also 
occupied himself with mechanics, making designs for mills 
and other machines worked by water. By levers, screws 
and cranes, he showed how heavy weights might be raised, 
and ports and havens cleaned and kept in order. It is 
clear also from his letter that he must have bestowed great 
attention to the science of military engineering, and must 
have invented many engines of offense and defense. And 
all this besides sculpture and painting. 

Moreover, he anticipated the conquest of the air, 
which has only been realized within the last ten years. 
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Although he did not succeed in his 
attempts, he has left us an attrac- 
tive work on “‘The F'ght of Birds,” 
which witnesses to his interest in the 
subject. 

According to the Anonimo 
Fiorentino, Leonardo was sent by 
Lorenzo d’ Medici to Gian Galeazzo, 
Duke of Milan, Lodovico’s nephew, 
with the gift of a lute, but he himself 
speaks of having been sent for by 
the Regent, and in his letter alludes 
to a project Lodovico had long 
cherished of erecting an equestrian 
statue to commemorate the fame of 
his great ancestor the celebrated 
Condottiere. This work was assigned 
to him, and he threw himself into it 
with characteristic enthusiasm. He 
made studies of the ancient eques- 
trian statue of Marcus Aurelius, and 
in addition familiarized himself with 
every movement of the living animal, 
and with every muscle of the dead 
one. The infinity of these studies 
may be judged bythe number of them 
which still remain scattered in vari- 
ous collections, the most precious 
being those in Windsor Castle. At 
one time it is a battle horse, at 
another, that of a stately general on parade, then that 
of a general in the calm exercise of authority, and again 
leading a furious cavalry charge. He spent no less than 
ten years on the production of the clay model, but, 
before it could be cast in bronze, the fall of Lodovico and 


the occupation of Milan by the French caused its entire 


abandonment; and the unhappy model became the 
mark of Gaston bowmen. Its fragments survived in a 
delapidated condition until after September 24, 1501, 
at which date occurs the last record of it. 

All Leonardo’s patrons seem to complain of the 
difficulty they experienced in getting their commissions 
executed. The fact was that he aimed at perfection and 
was never satisfied with his work, ever striving to im- 
prove upon it. He was, however, more than a mere 
theorist and dreamer, and one of the most important 
results of his long sojourn at Milan is his numerous and 
valuable treatises on painting, probably composed for 
his pupils. Another of his labors during this period was 
the irrigation of the dry plains of Lombardy by means of 
a system of hydraulics by which he turned the waters of 
the Ticino tod good account. 

His great work at Milan, which remains to us in a 
sadly mutilated form though still lovely, is the immortal 
‘Last Supper,”’ a composition which will be Leonardo’s 
supreme claim on the recognition and admiration of 
posterity. It is generally accepted as the most wonderful 
picture in the world,and for beauty of the figures, for 
composition, and for solemnity, has absolutely no equal. 
We have a description of Leonardo’s method of work in 
the record of Matteo Bardello, who was at that time a lad 
of seventeen, and a member of the convent of S. Maria 
delle Grazie, the refectory of which it adorns. This is 
too long for us to quote here, but it gives us a conception 
of the artistic care and thought which the painter gave 
to it. There are, too, several traditions less trustworthy. 
The principal studies for the work which have come down 
to us are two sketches now in the Louvre, a drawing 
for the entire composition at Windsor Castle, and 
another in red chalk at Venice, besides some studies 
in red chalk for the heads of S. Matthew and Judas, 
and one perhaps for S. James the Greater, together 


Mona Lisa—La Gioconda 


(Louvre) 


with one for the drapery on the arm 
of S. Peter—all at Windsor. 

Among the traditions connected 
with the painting of this picture is 
one found in Géiraldi’s ‘‘Discorso”’ 
(1550), that the prior of the convent, 
dissatisfied with Leonardo’s delays 
over the work, went and complained 
to Ludovico. The Prince sent for 
him, assuring him that he only did 
it at the importunity of the prior. 
The artist explained his difficulties, 
telling the Duke that there were 
still wanting two heads—that of the 
Saviour, for Whom he could not hope 
to find a model on earth, and had not 
yet attained the power of imagination 
to depict the beauty and celestial 
grace it demanded; and that of 
Judas, since he found it almost im- 
possible to represent a being pos- 
sessed of a heart so depraved as to 
be capable of betraying his Lord 
after so many benefits received from 
Him. With regard to Judas, how- 
ever, he would make a search and, 
if he could find no better, there would 
always be that troublesome and im- 
pertinent prior to fall back on. The 
Duke informed the monk of what he 
might expect, and the frightened priot left Leonardo in 
peace. We may observe here that it has often been noticed 
that Leonardo never finished the face of our Lord, 
always waiting in the hope of some greater inspiration. 

After the downfall of Lodovico in 1499, Leonardo 
went to Florence, and, with some interruptions, was 
employed there for several years. Two great works 
belong to this period—a cartoon of the Madonna seated 
on the lap of S. Anne, leaning forward to caress her 
Divine Child. This was exhibited to the public, and all 
Florence flocked to see it; but in spite of its success 
Leonardo never seems to have carried out the painting 
from it, though we have in the Louvre a panel painting 
of the same subject. Here, too, he began the third great 
undertaking of his life—the decoration of the wall of the 
Sala del Consiglio, the opposite wall being allotted to 
Michelangelo. The subjects were both to be episodes 
chosen from the military history of the Florentine Repub- 
lic. The subject chosen by Leonardo was ‘‘The Fight 
for the Standard,” an episode in the battle of Anghiari, 
in 1440, between the Florentines and Niccolo Piccino, the 
famous condottiere-general employed by Filippo Maria 
Visconti. But it was an undertaking again doomed by 
cruel fate to destruction. He worked upon it with unusual 
diligence, and finished the cartoon in two years. It was 
the wonder and admiration of his friends. He then began 
to transfer his design to the wall itself, but difficulties with 
regard to the media employed led to delays. As with 
the ‘‘Last Supper,”’ Leonardo seems to have tried ex- 
periments with oil colors on the surface of the plaster, 
but with disastrous results, and thus only a fragment 
was accomplished, when Leonardo was called to Milan 
to execute work for the Marquis d’Amboise, Governor of 
Milan for King Louis of France. The Signoria granted 
him three months’ leave of absence, and this seems to 
have been twice renewed out of deference to the wishes 
of King Louis. The following vear, however, Leonardo 
returned to Florence, but he did nothing towards com- 
pleting the fresco, though the fragments of the great 
group of figures fighting around the standard—which 
was probably the only portion ever transferred to the 
wall—remained for twenty years one of the sights of 
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Florence. It was then finally removed to make way for 
Vasari’s vast frescoes. Michelangelo selected for his sub- 
ject an episode in the war with Pisa, but being summoned 
to Rome in the beginning of 1505, he left his cartoon un- 
finished. It is said that a worthless rival Baccio Bandi- 
nello, envious of Michelangelo’s greatness, destroyed the 
cartoon. A sketch, however, remains in the Albertina 
Gallery at Vienna, and a complete monochrome painting 
of the cartoon is at Holkham Hall, the seat of the Earl of 
Leicester. 

The principal fruit of this stay at Florence was the 
“Mona Lisa,” perhaps the finest portrait in the world. 
It is, moreover, the nearest approach to a finished work 
by Leonardo that has come down to us. We are told 
that he was employed on it for four years, and that even 
then he was not himself wholly satisfied with the result. 
To us it remains one of the most remarkable paintings 
known. The very soul of womanhood seems to linger in 
the marvelous expression which hovers around those 
exquisite lips and lurks in those wonderful eyes. The 
calm and carefully studied composure of the figure, with 
the arms lightly crossed, displaying the most beautiful 
hands in the world is quite unsurpassed. To each spec- 
tator she seems to convey some different message, whilst 
to all she affords a subtle sense of something weirdly—and 
perhaps a trifle uncannily, and even wickedly—beautiful. 

Posterity knows her as ‘‘La Gioconda,” but in life 
she was called Lisa di Anton Maria di Noldo Gherardino, 
of a noble family from Naples, and she was the third wife 
of Francesco Giocondo, a worthy citizen of Florence. At 
the time Leonardo painted her, she was about thirty, and 
Vasari relates delightful stories of how the painter con- 
trived by the presence of musicians and singers during 
the sittings to divert the lady’s attention from himself, 
and thus retain upon her countenance that arresting 
expression of calm and satisfied pleasure which we admire 
so much to-day. 

The portrait was commenced in 1500, and does not 
appear to have been a commission, since it remained 
with the painter until he sold it to Francis I for four 
thousand golden crowns, an enormous sum at that time. 
It was hung at Fontainebleau, whence it found its way, 
after the Revolution, into the National Gallery of the 
Louvre, which contains no less than five of Leonardo's 
works, among them ‘‘The Annunciation,” the ‘Virgin 
of the Rocks” and the ‘‘Mona Lisa.” 

The panel representing ‘““The Annunciation” is an 
early work, regarding the history of which we know 
nothing. The picture displays the work of a very young 
artist, timid and childlike, but full of genuine feeling. 
It was probably painted when Leonardo was about 
seventeen. The form of the heads, the drapery, and 
certain other characteristics, bear evidence of the training 
of his master Verocchio, but it is incalculably softer and 
sweeter than Verocchio’s works. The naive simplicity 
of the composition is most striking, but in one particular 
Leonardo has indulged his luxuriant fancy for the intri- 
cate; the wings of the archangel are painted with ex- 
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traordinary fidelity and care, and they could, if need be» 
support the wearer’s body. This is an early evidence of 
the interest which the artist afterwards developed in the 
subject of ‘“‘flying.”’ 

The last work we can notice is the “Virgin of the 
Rocks,” of which there are two slightly varying versions, 
one in the Louvre, the other in the National Gallery in 
London. The former is almost unanimously accepted as 
the master’s own work, whilst over the latter criticism 
as to its genuineness rages hotly. The picture seems to 
have been painted for the brotherhood of the Concep- 
tion in S. Francisco at Milan, and, in 1584, was seen by 
Lomazzo in the Church of S. Francisco. It is not certain 
how it passed into the royal collection at Fontainebleau, 
but it is mentioned as being there in 1625, and was 
probably acquired by Francis I, who purchased of Leon- 
ardo the ‘‘Mona Lisa.’’ The Louvre also possesses two 
panels—‘‘The Virgin and Child with S. Anne,” and a 
“S. John the Baptist.”” There is also a cartoon in chalk 
of the same subject, though with different treatment, 
in Burlington House, London. In the Uffizi Gallery at 
Florence there is an unfinished cartoon of the “Adoration 
of the Magi,” and in the Vatican Gallery, a panel 
representing ‘‘S. Jerome in the Desert.’’ These are 
all the genuine works of Leonardo now known to be in 
existence. 

On December 15, 1515, Leonardo met the French 
King, Francis I, at Bologna, and the following month ac- 
companied him to France, where the King allotted to him 
the Manor House of Cloux, near his own royal residence at 
Amboise, and gave him a salary of seven hundred crowns 
($7000). Leonardo was then in his sixty-fourth year, 
and his versatile genius seems to have been turned mainly 
to architectural designs and engineering plans. Shortly 
after this time his right hand became paralyzed, but he 
still continued to teach. He lived about a year and a half 
longer, and Benvenuto Cellini lays great stress on the 
respect, and even affection, shown for him by the French 
King. He died on May 2, 1519, being in his sixty- 
seventh year, and, after a temporary interment, was 
buried in the cloister of the Church of S. Florentin at 
Amboise. The fatality which seemed to pursue Leon- 
ardo’s works fell likewise on his grave. The relig- 
ious wars that devastated France soon after his death 
were rife at Amboise, as elsewhere, and graves were 
robbed, and bones scattered. At all events before 
the Revolution of 1789, no tomb of any note re- 
mained in the Church where Leonardo was buried; 
and in 1808, the Church itself was démolished by 
order of Senator Roger Duclos. So complete was 
the destruction that even the gravestones were sold 
and the lead coffins melted down for the sale of 
the metal. The bones after lying scattered about 
were at last buried in one large grave by the gardener 
of the place. 

In 1863, a search was made for Leonardo’s remains 
by M. Houssaye, who believes he discovered them, but 
the identification is very doubtful. 











Edgar Rice Burroughs 


The Creator of Tarzan 


Edg ar Rice Burroughs 


DGAR RICE BURROUGHS, the creator of Tarzan, 
of John Carter, of Barney Custer, and a dozen 
others almost equally popular as the Ape-man, is 

not at all the sort of person you would take for a writer 
were you to judge solely by appearances. 

Gone, of course, are the days of long hair and slovenly 
clothing for the successful author. Now the best of them 
might pass easily as prosperous business men, and in this 
respect Mr. Burroughs differs not at all from his fellows— 
but his hands! The Lord never intended those hands to 
wield anything lighter than a sledge, or play upon a more 
delicate instrument than an anvil—that the four-pound 
aluminum typewriter he uses in his work can withstand 
them is always a source of wonder to me. 

When I asked Mr. Burroughs for a suggestion as to 
something humorous which I might incorporate in this 
article he replied that ‘‘the funniest thing about me is 
my hands.’”’ And then he went on to tell of a rubber in a 
Turkish bath who, after looking at Mr. Burroughs’ hands 
for a moment remarked: ‘‘We get all kinds of people in 
here; but this is the first time I ever massaged a black- 
smith.” 

Nor are his hands the only things that would seem to 
belie his calling. There is nothing in his conversation 
that would lead one to suppose that he wrote stories for 
a living, or that his stories have in the course of two short 
years made his name familiar wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken, for whatever else Edgar Rice Burroughs 
may be he is unquestionably the world’s poorest conver- 


sationalist, nor does that fact cause him the slightest 
concern. Unlike most people who cannot talk he is an 
equally poor listener. He believes that the average 
man or woman has little or nothing worth saying and that 
they spend so much of their waking lives in saying it that 
they have no time to think—they exercise their vocal 
organs while their brains atrophy. 

His success as a writer is a never-ending source of 
wonderment to him, and he insists that it is ‘‘just luck.” 
That he has been marvelously successful goes without 
saying. It is but little more than two years ago that his 
first story appeared in print—‘‘Under the Moons of Mars.” 
It was the first story that he had ever written and it was 
the encouragement of the success of it that put him per- 
manently into the writing game. 

Prior to that time Mr. Burroughs had been and done 
a little of everything. Educated-in private schools and 
by tutors in Chicago, at Andover, Massachusetts, and 
for four years at the then famous military academy at 
Orchard Lake, Michigan, he had his goal placed at Yale, 
where two of his older brothers had graduated; but toward 
the close of his senior year at Orchard Lake his oldest 
brother obtained for him an appointment to West Point. 

In a class of some hundred and seventeen candi- 
dates fourteen passed successfully. Mr. Burroughs was 
not one of the fourteen. 

The following fall he returned to Orchard Lake as 
assistant commandant, tactical officer and cavalry in- 
structor, and in the spring of 1896 enlisted in the 7th 
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United States Cavalry to try for a commission from the 
ranks. After a period of chasing the elusive Apache Kid 
and his band of renegades about southern Arizona, Mr. 
Burroughs’ father obtained his discharge and the future 
author returned to Chicago—from Nogales, Arizona, to 
Kansas City ‘‘on top of a cattle train.” It seems that the 
seven cars of cattle to which he was attached were sepa- 
rated from the caboose by eleven other cars belonging to 
another outfit, and that at each stop as it was necessary 
to prod up the cattle that were down to prevent their 
being trampled to death; the train was usually under way 
before this work could be accomplished. This necessi- 
tated climbing to the top of the cars while the train was 
in motion. Then there was a long journey back to the 
caboose over the swaying, bumping cattle cars in the 
teeth of a Kansas gale—a journey that consumed so much 
time that the train, more often than not, was slowing down 
for the next stop before the caboose was reached. Then 
it was clamber to the ground, run forward with the prod 
pole, and repeat. 

This was not Mr. Burroughs’ only experience with 
cattle. He rode for the late senator ‘‘Jim’’ Pierce upon 
that cattle king’s extensive ranges in southeast Idaho 
in the days of horse thieves, cattle rustlers and pitched 
battles between sheep and cattle men, where even among 
men born to the leather he won a name for his mastery of 
bad horses, among them the locally notorious man killer, 
Black Pacer. 

_ Since those days the writer has worked in placer 
mines in the mountains of Idaho and the valley of the 
Snake in Oregon; he has been a book agent in Chicago, a 
storekeeper in Pocatello; managed a mail order business 
in the East, and been a policeman in Salt Lake City. 
For two years he was department manager for the largest 
mail order house in the world, and later a high salaried 
business expert on the staff of System, the magazine of 
business. 

In fact, up to a couple of years ago Edgar Rice 
Burroughs had done a great variety of things which did 
not include story writing, nor had he ever given the 
slightest promise of the latent talent within him. He 
says that he has always known that he could write, yet 
so jealously did he guard this belief that not even his wife 
guessed it until after his first story was half completed. 

The mention of Mrs. Burroughs suggests naturally 
the home life of the author which is always pregnant 
with interest for those of us who come to love the writer 
through our love for Tarzan of the Apes, and D’Arnot, 
and Jane Clayton, and Captain John Carter, and Tars 
Tarkas, and the fierce and faithful Woola. 

When Ed Burroughs was fourteen—he is ‘‘Ed”’ to 
men, women and children on his ‘‘block’’—he began 
proposing to a little girl named Emma Hulbert. She is 
the daughter of one of the best known and most successful 
old-time hotel men of Chicago and St. Louis. For ten 
years ‘‘Ed’’ Burroughs haunted her, when he wasn’t out 
West, or in the army, or at school, and for ten years he 
kept on proposing and she continued to say “‘no.” 

“She got so tired of being proposed to,’”’ says Mr. 
Burroughs, “‘that she just had to marry me to get a little 
rest.” 

Three beautiful children, Joan, Hulbert and Jack, 
the oldest six, clamber over Mr. Burroughs’ anatomy and 
desk and typewriter while he is turning out the tales you 
all clamor for. 

“Were I literary,” he says, ‘‘and afflicted with 
temperament I should have a devil of a time writing 
stories, for now comes Joan with Helen in one hand and 
Helen’s severed arm in the other, strewing a thin line of 
sawdust across my study floor. I may be in the midst of 
a thrilling passage—Tarzan may be pulling a tiger out 
of Africa by the tail—but when Joan comes even Tarzan 





pauses, and he stays paused until I have tied Helen's 
arm to her torso once again for the hundredth time. 

“Then may come Hulbert with an orange to be 
‘turned insideout,’ or with a steam calliope announcement 
that he has discovered a ‘father long legs,’ and abou: the 
time he has been shunted outdoors with his velocipede 
Jack tumbles out of his go-cart with a vocal accom- 
paniment that would drive the possessor of a tempera- 
ment to the mad house.” 

Next to Mr. Burroughs’ devotion to his family comes 
his love of motoring. Rain or shine, summer or winter, 
you may see him every afternoon with his family upon 
the Chicago boulevards or far out on some deligh: {ul 
country road beyond the city’s limits. He loves the 
country, too, and the great outdoors, and every sport 
and game that needs the open for its playing. Yet in 
few such sports does he excel. In football and horseman- 
ship he climbed close to the top, and if he should confide 
in you I think that you would soon discover that his 
greatest pride lies in his ability to ride anything that 
wears hair. 

His tennis is about the funniest thing I ever sav, 
and his golf is absolutely pathetic, yet he loves them both, 
and baseball, too, though he couldn’t hit a flock of balloons 
with the side of a barn door, and if he did probably he 
would be as likely to run for third base as first. 

All in all there is nothing very remarkable about 
Edgar Rice Burroughs except his imagination. He is 
a sane, healthy American gentleman, very much in love 
with his wife and children and inordinately proud of 
them. Of himself or his work he is never very serious, 
I rather think that he looks upon it all as a huge joke that 
he and the public are playing on the publishers, for Mr. 
Burroughs’ rates are going up by leaps and bounds—and 
why not, when every publication that prints his stories 
is deluged with requests for more? 

I said that next to his family came motoring in the 
affections of the author, but that is not quite true. I 
think his readers hold second place there. He is very 
fond of them, and while he likes to tantalize them a bit 
with an unsatisfactory ending now and then, his one 
thought is to write for them what they want. Many of 
them write to him from all parts of the world, and no 
matter how busy he may be it is always his first pleasure 
to answer these letters before any others, and the biy 
loose leaf file in which he keeps these letters is his most 
cherished possession. 

If you have read several of his stories I think that 
doubtless yon must have been impressed with the same 
fact that impressed me—that his stories are written solely 
to entertain. To every man his calling. There are those 
to whom God has given the power to instruct and lead 
their fellow men, and there are others endowed with a no 
less important ability—-the ability to entertain—and to 
give to the world clean, strong, virile stories—stories that 
grip the boy and the boy's father, and his mother and 
his sisters and his aunts, and such is the ability that God 
has given so bounteously to Edgar Rice Burroughs. 

Practically, the story of Tarzan is the Robinson 
Crusoe idea over again. The lone man or boy fighting 
for his existence single-handed against nature always 
attracts readers when it is well done. This interest comes 
doubtless from something within us which goes back to 
the time when our ancestors were doing this kind of thing 
themselves. Tarzan always represents individual free- 
dom, which, no matter how ready we may be to sub- 
scribe to social laws and restrictions, is always present 
with us. There is not a man or woman who occasionally 
does not like to get away into a more or less primitive 
wilderness where he is “‘monarch of all he surveys.” 

Incidentally, Mr. Burroughs has a marvelous novel- 
ist’s imagination, and although his stories are impossible, 
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yet it seems, when one is reading them, that they might 
ave happened. Needless to say the producing of this 
iilusion marks the finished story-teller. It makes little 
fference whether the story could happen. The point 
is whether the author tells it in such a manner that it 
impresses the reader so much he feels that it might happen. 
The Tarzan books do not seem to follow ordinary 
.ws. For instance, sequels as a rule are rarely as suc- 
cessful as the original story. Every Tarzan book, how- 
ver, has sold far better than its predecessor in the same 
ength of time, and so far there has not been the slightest 
let-up in the demand. The latest book, ‘“‘Tarzan and the 
Jewels of Opar,’’ has been on the market about six weeks, 
and many thousands have been sold. It is one of the 
best selling books today in fiction, although you will not 
probably find it mentioned very prominently among the 
list of the best sellers. 





Mr. Burroughs has six Tarzan stories now to his 
credit. It would seem as though this should be enough. 
He is not forcing the market at all, but magazine fiction 
readers are all the time crying for more Tarzan. Every 
Tarzan book since the first has been written in obedience 
to its demand. When the public gets tired of Tarzan 
then there will be an end of them, so far as Mr. Burroughs 
is concerned. ’ 

The moving picture of ‘“Tarzan of the Apes’”’ has been 
very successful. Wherever it has been shown it has 
attracted big audiences, and a marked increase in the 
sale of the Tarzan books has always followed immediately. 
We believe it is the intention of the management to follow 
this with other Tarzan films, if circumstances seem to 
warrant it, but we have no assurance of this. Possibly 


it will depend upon the continued success of the present 
film. 


Author Hay 
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Psychoanalytic 


Note 


James Hay, Jr. 


SYCHOANALYSIS, the ‘mental surgery that cuts 
Pri of suffering brains the phobias, fears and neuroses 

which torture them,” is the most involved method 
of treatment the physicians have ever yet been confronted 
with. Its technique is exceedingly difficult and, as it is 
all done through conversations with the patient, it re- 
quires a great deal of time. This matter of time is one 
of the things which make some physicians reluctant to 
adopt it. 

Consequently, when announcement was made that 
James Hay, Jr., had written in ‘‘Mrs. Marden’s Ordeal,” 
a novel dealing with psychoanalysis, many physicians, 
some of them psychoanalysts, expressed the opinion 
that such a subject could not be treated in an intelligent 
manner within the space of a novel. 

When it was published, however, Mr. Hay received 
congratulations upon it from many psychoanalysts, in- 
cluding Dr. Smith Ely Jelliffe of New York, whose tes- 
timony did much last fall to clear Mrs. DeSaulles charged 
with the murder of her husband; Dr. A. A. Brill of New 
York, the American representative of Freud, the man 
who invented psychoanalysis; and Dr. William A. 
White, a former president of the American Psychoana- 
lytic Society. 


The comment of these men did not stop with the 
enthusiastic declaration that the author had succeeded 
in giving, through his story, a perfect understanding of 
all the delicate shades of human emotion as revealed by 
psychoanalysis, but went on to say that he had, above 
everything else, written a fascinating and absorbingly 
interesting novel. 

On top of this, Mr. Hay began to receive letters from 
editors of magazines asking him to do short stories and 
thus add to his feat of having produced the first psychoana- 
lytic fiction. One letter suggested that he write “a 
story bringing in psychoanalysis, the story not to exceed 
six thousand words; and we would be pleased if you could 
keep it down to four thousand words.” 

At that, the author held up his hands in despair. 
Having just surprised the practitioners of the new science 
by getting its technique and principles into the pages 
of a novel, he thought he was being asked to do the 
impossible when it was suggested that he explain 
such a complicated subject in four thousand words 
of fiction. 

“Maybe I can do it after a while,” he said, ‘‘but it 
does seem like trying to force Niagara Falls into a foun- 
tain pen.” 
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Past and Present 


By Henry C. Shelley 


(With Photographs by the Author) 


Midhurst 


like to stay here twenty-four hours. We see here 
how our ancestors lived.” 

What higher encomium can the little Sussex town of 
Midhurst hope to receive? That Johnson, whose passion 
for London was consuming, should have been willing to 
delay his return to the metropolis for a whole day to 
become better acquainted with this country town is surely 
a convincing tribute to its attractions. 

Johnson's enthusiastic outburst was occasioned, how- 
ever, not so much by Midhurst itself as by that mansion 
of Cowdry which stands on the eastern boundary of the 
borough. At the time of the great moralist’s visit the 
house was still in its glory, its walls and towers intact, 
its noble apartments richly furnished, and the life of 
which it was then the center would no doubt aid the 
imagination in re-picturing the home surroundings of 
bygone generations. 

Much that Johnson saw at Cowdry will never more 
meet human eye. The graceful fountain which adorned 
the courtyard still exists elsewhere; but the great Buck 
Hall with the richly-carved bucks from which it took its 
name, its massive roof of Irish oak, its pictures of Diana 
and her nymphs, and the other apartments with their 
unique frescoes and almost princely plenishings—all these 
are gone beyond recall, and for many a year now the 
grasses of summer and the snows of winter have car- 
peted these desolate halls. For all that, Cowdry still 
provides! for the 
reflective visitor 
many an object- 
lesson in “how 
our ancestors 
lived.” 

Prior to the 
advent of Sir 
Anthony Browne. 
the owners of 
Cowdry make but 
fleeting appear- 
ances in the pages 
of history. Sir 
Anthony, who ac- 
quired the estate 
in 1543, was a 
trusted friend and 
servant of Henry 
VIII, and was 
that monarch’s 


a G ike wo speaker was Dr. Johnson—‘‘Sir, I should 


Queen Elizabeth's Fish Pond 


The Approach to Cowdry 


proxy at the marriage with Anne of Cleves. He died in 
1548, and was succeeded by his son, another Anthony, 
who was created Viscount Montague before he had 
reached his thirtieth year. Like his father, he was a stout 
Roman Catholic, but that fact did not deter Queen 
Flizabeth from sending him on several important political 
missions. Even when he opposed legislation injurious 
to the Catholics, he did not lose the favor of the Virgin 
Queen. His frankness may have been refreshing to a mon- 
arch who had enough of flattery and duplicity from other 
courtiers. Perhaps in his elder years he may have broken 
somewhat with Rome; at any rate, in the great Armada 
days he was one of the first to appear in arms in support 
of his Queen. 

His reward, albeit a costly one, came three years 
later. Two royal visitors had already been entertained 
under the roof of Cowdry. The first of these was Mary 
of Guise, widow of James V of Scotland; the second was 
Edward VI,-who came to this stately mansion as a youth 
of fifteen and was ‘‘marvellously, yea rather excessively 
banketted.”’ 

But the glories of these visits were now to be whoily 
eclipsed. In the month of August, 1591, Queen Elizabeth 
came to Cowdry, creating for these picturesque ruins and 
their surrounding glades memories which are their great- 
est fame. 

An hour or two of the long summer twilight was still 
unspent when the 
Queen and her 
‘“‘oreat traine’’ 
reached Lord 
Montague’s Sus- 
sex home. As 
she drew near 
there was a sud- 
den burst of loud 
music, which as 
suddenly ceased 
as she reached the 
bridge. A quaint 
reception had 
been prepared, in 
which three por- 
ters had a conspic- 
uous part. Indue 
time Lord and 
Lady Montague 


‘appeared to wel- 


come their royal Cobden” Obelisk at Dunford 
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Dunford House, Near Midhurst, Sussex—Built by Cobden 


guest, the latter to receive an affectionate embrace what 
time she ‘“‘wept in the Queen’s bosom” while her emotions 
found vent in the cry, “O happy time, O joyful day!” 
Then the doors of Cowdry closed upon their princely 
guest, and all that we know of the ensuing twenty-four 
hours is that the Queen “‘tooke her rest’’ on that 
Sunday and that the provisions for breakfast that day 
included three oxen and a hundred and forty geese! 

By eight o’clock on Monday morning Elizabeth was 
in the saddle again, riding in the park, and later she was 
conducted to a “delicate bower’’ where, from the hands 
of a nymph and to the accompaniment of a sweet song, 
she was presented with a crossbow with which to try her 
skill on a herd of thirty deer impounded in an adjacent 
paddock. To heighten the prowess of the queenly marks- 
woman, a lady of the court, the Countess of Kildare, was 
also provided with a crossbow, but she was too adroitly 
conscious of what the occasion demanded to shoot more 
than one deer to the Queen’s three. 

Three other days remained of indoor feasting and 
outdoor revels. The royal guest appears to have taken 
much delight in wandering along the ‘‘close walks’’ of 
Cowdry—those bosky avenues which still retain the tra- 
dition of her presence. Several tree-lined alleys are yet 
pointed out as among the scenes where Elizabeth wan- 


Cobden's Grave 


dered, and here also, as tradition affirms, were placed 
those stretched-out tables—twenty-four yards in length 
one day and forty-eight the next—whereat lords and 
ladies “feasted most sumptuously.’”” Wherever the Queen 
strayed, “delicate music’’ greeted her ears and picturesque 
figures waylaid her path. One day it was a pilgrim 
arrayed in russet velvet; the next a wild man adorned 
with ivy; and anon a meditative angler claimed her 
attention. The latter was ostensibly surprised at his 
recreation beside that “‘goodlie fish-pond” which may yet 
be seen in the Cowdry grounds, though no modern visitor 
must expect to find its waters so liberally stocked with 
fish as when its occupants were all withdrawn in a net and 
laid at Elizabeth’s feet. For of course the pond had been 
generously populated for the occasion. 

Although, in the court flattery of those days, the 
visit of Queen Elizabeth was deemed to have conferred 
lasting stability on the walls of Cowdry, destiny had 
ordered that a little more than two centuries after her 
visit the mansion was to be the scene of an overwhelming 
catastrophe. In the absence on the continent of Vis- 
count Montague, a young man in his twenty-fourth year, 
who on his return was to have been married to an accom- 
plished and beautiful maiden, the mansion was under- 


Ruins of Cowdry House 


going repair, when, during the night of September 24, 
1793, it was discovered to be in flames. Every effort to 
subdue the conflagration was futile; the woodwork which 
was so notable a feature of the house contributed to the 
rapid spreading of the fire; and when morning dawned, 
the work of destruction was complete. But the tragedy of 
Cowdry did not end there. Four weeks later its young lord 
met a violent death. In the company of a friend, soon 
to be his brother-in-law, he, despite the warnings of the 
villagers and the pleading of his servant, attempted to make 
the passage of the rapids at Laufenburg on the Rhine. In 
the first whirlpool the boat was capsized; in the second 
the two young men were caught in a boiling vortex and 
never seen again. And the charred walls of Cowdry have 
known no other human dweller from that day to this. 
Widely different are the more modern associations of 
Midhurst. Apart from the fact that it was once repre- 
sented in Parliament by Charles James Fox, the chief 
boast of this little Sussex town is that it was the native 
place of Richard Cobden, the champion of Free Trade. 
At the corner of a narrow street in the market-place there 
is a picturesque half-timbered building which was the 
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grammar-school in which the famous reformer began his 
education. 

For the more personal memories of Cobden, however, 
the visitor must seek out the little estate of Dunford, 
than which there is no landscape of hill and vale and fields 
and brooks more beautiful in the lovely countryside in 
which Midhurst is so fortunately set. Yet the pilgrim 
must be prepared for one possible disappointment. The 
old farmhouse of Dunford in which Cobden was born 
no longer exists; but the new house which was built by 
Cobden in 1850 on the site of his birthplace can be well 
seen from the steep roadside which skirts its grounds, 
and there are no obstacles to a wide-sweeping vision of 
the fields and woods which in the eighteenth century 
formed the domain of Cobden’s ancestors and in the nine 
teenth century were his own. The estate came to him- 
as a gift. That is to say, he bought it with part of the 
£80,000 which was presented to him on the repeal of 
the Corn Laws as a national testimonial. 


Cobden has another memorial close at hand. On 
the slope of a gentle hill not far from Dunford House 
stands a simple stone obelisk, with the sole inscription— 
on the side facing the West—of ‘‘Richard Cobden.” [t 
was put up entirely at the expense of a native of Midhurst 
who spent £200 in this tribute to his hero. 

There is one other reminder in the district of Cob- 
den’s connection with this countryside. He was wont to 
worship at a little church not far from Dunford, but it 
was his wish that he might be buried in the graveyard of 
West Lavington. He had a special reason for that choice. 
Cobden’s greatest grief was the early death of his only 
son, whose body he fetched back from Germany that it 
might rest in English soil. Thenceforth his thoughts 
often turned to that grave. ‘‘My boy is buried here,” 
he said to John Bright, ‘‘and I shall be buried here 
also.’ In a month his words were fulfilled. And 
on his grave is repeated the simple inscription of 
the Dunford obelisk—‘Richard Cobden’”—that and 


nothing more. 
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The Light of Old Age 


By Washington Van Dusen 


CURE old, sat in his close alone, 
Beneath an apple tree, whose blossoms white 


Dropped round the chair where he was wont to write, 
As he sat musing there beside the Rhone, 
Upon its monuments in carven stone:— 
Its long lost grandeur paling ‘in the light; 
Its records old long hidden from the sight; 
Its memories buried with a race unknown. 


And there he sat the sunshine on his hair, 
His white locks blown by April’s gentle blast. 

Full of the fire that makes the Present fair, 
And glorifies the beauty of the Past, 

While Twilight softly dropped her curtain there 
God’s loving light upon him to the last. 





Elias Tobenkin 


A Novelist Who Has “Arrived” by Way of the 
Newspaper Office 


who has not been dreaming of “Der Tag’’—the 

day when he should take New York and the 
country by storm with a story, a novel? Not a newspaper 
office in the United States but what is harboring one or 
more writers of ambition who look longingly towards the 
East. Hundreds of such able youngsters come to New 
York annually to break into literature. 

Many of them actually do break in, in spite of the 
difficulties, as the roll of America’s best fiction writers will 
show. And the difficulties are great, particularly in the 
field of the novel. It takes from one to two years of hard 
work to produce a serious novel of real consequence, 
so that it is pretty hard for the man without a regular 
income to woo the muse. Most newspaper reporters are 
men who must pay their way as they go along, and often 
they fear to attempt the hazards of fiction writing, or if 
they do attempt them, fall by the wayside. Some of them 
produce a first book, and a good first book. A good first 
book generally brings with it an offer of a good job; and 
the writer, thoroughly exhausted by that time, grabs, 
and is lost to fiction in spite of that first book. 

But others of those ambitious, hard-working reporter- 


Le there a reporter this side of the Pacific Ocean 


novelists endure to the end, get past the first dangerous 
rocks and shoals of the novel writing game, and so help 
to make American literature a thing that the world re- 


spects. Of this latter class is Elias Tobenkin, whose 
novel, ““The House of Conrad” (Stokes), has lately ap- 
peared. Mr. Tobenkin is a novelist who has arrived by 
way of the newspaper office, and worked for his daily 
bread every inch of the journey, too. For ten years 
Mr. Tobenkin has been writing news. He began as a re- 
porter on the Milwaukee Free Press. From there he 
went to the Chicago Tribune, later coming to New 
York, where he madea reputation as a writer of special 
articles. In 1912 he was called again to the Chicago 
Tribune. It was then that he wrote his famous series of 
editorials on social justice, that were copied by papers all 
over the country. It was at this time also that he wrote 
his first book, ‘Witte Arrives.’’ He rewrote it and gave 
it the final touches in San Francisco while covering the 
Expedition for a news service. He came with his manu- 
script to New York. 

When ‘Witte Arrives” was published it attracted 
nationwide attention. As is usual in such cases, Mr. 
Tobenkin could no doubt have had the choice of several 
very lucrative positions on the strength of his reputation 
as a writer. But without giving any thought to seeking 
a job, he started in at once on his second novel. 

“Did you not feel you were gambling with the 
future a little?”” I asked Mr. Tobenkin. ‘After all, you 
could afford to wait a few years. Five years hence you 
would only be forty—plenty of time for novel writing.” 

“No,” Tobenkin said earnestly, “‘I would not risk 
putting off my novels until forty. My observation and 
experience with newspaper men has convinced me that 
when writing of fiction—serious fiction, I mean—is post- 
poned up to the age of forty, it is postponed forever. 

“Do you agree with Dr. Osler?’’ I asked. 

‘A lot of nonsense has been written about Dr. Osler,”’ 
Tobenkin said with a laugh. ‘He did not say that after 
forty a man can no longer do good work, big work. What 


he did imply was that you cannot ‘start’ after forty. 
Men may do their best work after forty, generally do— 
but they must have begun their work, whatever it is, on 
the sunny side of forty, in their youth. With that I 
firmly agree. 

“IT have seen the thing demonstrated among my own 
acquaintances. I recall several newspaper men who had 
hoped to make their mark in the world of letters. They 
were bright chapsevery one ofthem. But they were cau- 
tious, practical they called themselves. They knew how 
precarious was the existence which literature offered, and 
they decided to secure themselves before starting upon 
their goal They took to writing cheap trashy stuff, hop- 
ing to ‘clean up’ sufficiently to be able to devote them- 
selves to good work lateron. Well, not oneof these has 
made anything like a clean-up from writing the trashy 
stuff demanded and not one of them has or ever will 
write fiction of any consequence. Even if they still have 
talent they have not the faith that moves mountains. 
Years of indifferent commercial work has made them 
cynical. They have not the courage and idealism 
which keeps the blood warm and the brain alight—the 
courage and idealism of youth.” 

But I veered the subject around. “I understand that 
you have taken almost two years to write ‘The House of 
Conrad’,’’ I said. ‘‘A reporter like yourself, a man who 
has been accustomed to live with news—how could you 
go into seclusion and write for almost two years—two 
stormy years of the great war?” 

“In the first place,” said Mr. Tobenkin, ‘‘I did not go 
into seclusion. I wrote my book with an eye upon hu- 
manity all the time. I constantly dipped my imagination 
in life, the passionate, quivering, trembling life of the big 
city all about me. And that answers your second ques- 
tion about news. The reason I could spend almost two 
years doing one piece of work was that to me this work 
was news. ‘The House of Conrad’ is to me the greatest 
news story I have ever written. The interest in a news 
story, as the word implies, is in the fact that it reveals 
something new. True literature reveals life and is, there- 
fore, news. Turgenev’s first book of stories,—‘A Sports- 
man’s Sketches,’ they are called—was news to Russia, 
because it revealed to the Russia of that day, the Russia 
of the wealthy landowners and dissipated army officers, 
the great masses—the peasantry. Turgenev revealed that 
the peasants have souls, that they think and feel and 
laugh and have their humor just as the people of the 
upper classes. And to the people of these upper classes, 
who gave the mass of Russian peasantry no more thought 
than they gave their cattle, these fiction stories were 
real news. They wept over the fictitious sorrows and 
sufferings Turgenev described, just as you and I might 
weep over reading the story of the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania. 

“Twenty-five years ago, when in my home town in 
Russia I happened across a copy of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ 
the book was the greatest news story I had ever read in 
my young life. It gave the most interesting news about 
America I can recall. 

‘“‘Now to come to ‘The House of Conrad.’ To write 
the book I had to dig up our American civilization for 
half a century. In these literary excavations books and 
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histories were the ‘charts.’ After I had gone over the 
ground in these books I went over it in life. I have dug 
up most interesting tenements in New York—tenements 
that were built fifty and sixty years ago when Klein- 
deutschland was first coming into existence. And I have 
dug up some interesting men—contemporaries of Dr. 
Abraham Jacobi and others of the early German repub- 
licans who fled to America to escape the gallows in Prus- 
sia. “The House of Conrad’ is a slice of our civilization. 

“You can no doubt recall cases where the member of 
a family, who was considered the least promising, suddenly 
disappears, and then after a dozen years comes to light 
in one of the large cities—a famous man, a musician or 
singer. You are astonished. Why you have known him 
for years. You used to pass him every day on the 


Captain A. Ra 


NE of the most interesting figures among the war 
O lecturers announced for the season of 1917-18, is 
Captain A. Radclyffe Dugmore of the King’s Own 
Yorkshire Light Infantry. Captain Dugmore comes not 
as a novice to the Lecture platform; perhaps no man has 
been more successful in the United States as a lecturer 
than he, and it is rare that one is able to present, in the 
field of war lecturers,a man who has had both the experi- 
ence in action and in the lecture field. Those who heard 
Captain Dugmore deliver his famous lecture ‘Stalking 
Africa’s Big Game with a Camera”’ will remember his 
rare ability as an entertainer and will know that the same 
nerve which enabled him to photograph a charging 
rhino would enable him to readily face a charging German. 
It is not merely of his own experiences that he comes 
to tell. With the approval of the British Foreign Office, 
he comes to tell of the war, the reasons why England is 
fighting and why we are now by her side. He tells of many 
things that have not come to our notice. But his experi- 
ences form an excellent background on which to work and 
it is around his own story that he weaves his lecture. 

On August 14, 1914, just after the outbreak of the 
war, Captain Dugmore, then a civilian, crossed over to 
Belgium to see for himself what the conditions were and 
to also try to secure some photographs of modern warfare. 
His photo hunting tendencies soon got him into no end 
of trouble, and he was arrested as a suspected spy first 
by his own countrymen, the British, then by the Belgians, 
and finally he was captured by the Germans. He suc- 
ceeded in escaping, but later, at Alost, where he was trying 
to photograph a fight between German and Belgian Forces 
his good luck partly deserted him and a big shell, ex- 
ploding near by, so badly wounded him that it was the 
following December before he was able to be about again. 
Although much over the military age, he was anxious to 
join his countrymen in the war, and as soon as he was 
able, he enlisted in the Inns of Court Officers’ Training 
Corps and later obtained a commission as lieutenant in 
the 10th Battalion of the King’s Own Yorkshire Light 
Infantry. 

In March, 1916, he went to France and he com- 
manded a company until the middle of May. Then he 
was appointed Brigade Scout and Intelligence Officer 
and began on that very interesting work of finding out 
what the enemy was doing. His stories of this episode 
in his life at the front are both amusing and exciting. 
All methods were adopted to keep posted with what 
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street. Never thought anything of him, nor saw any. 
thing in him. Well, that is the way I intended the reader 
to feel about ‘The House of Conrad.’ You look at the 
characters in the book and you feel a little ashamed of 
yourself. You have passed them so many times in the 
street and you have never given them a thoug! It 
never entered your mind that these people can be s. fine, 
that these people are so near you, part of the country we 
are all living in,—an important, an integral part, 1 re 
to be disregarded than an arm or a limb. 

“That is what I mean when I say that the b sa 


news story. Someone said that man’s greatest stuly js 
man. The book is a study of life, men, the structure of 
our society,—bringing the hidden, submerged, a: 
obtrusive elements to the forefront.” 


clytte Dugmore 


Fritz was doing, and his movements were communi- 
cated to the men as much as possible for their own 
In preparing for one offensive, an entire duplicate set of 
the German trenches was made back of the British lines 
and the British soldiers so thoroughly. trained in attacking 
them that they knew every corner and turn by heart. 
But when the big attack came, it was of little avail, as 
the extensive British gun fire had made the German 
trenches an unrecognizable sea of mud and_ shill 
craters. 

It was in the great battle of the Somme, where the 
tanks first went into action, that Captain Dugmore came 
to grief. In this offensive the Germans introduced a new 
poison gas, some of which Captain Dugmore was unfortu- 
nate enough to inhale with the result that he was disabled 
for all further active service, and now that he has recov- 
ered sufficiently for his present mission, he has come to 
tell us in America of the details of the great war. With 
his experience as a lecturer there is perhaps no better 
man. He is ab’e to tell us who are now about to go into 
the war, what we must expect and what we must prepare 
for; and is able to tell it as only a man who has been 
through it all can. 

The matter of military preparedness is one that the 
military authorities must deal with, but there are kinds of 
preparedness to which the civilian must attend. He must 
be prepared to go at his country’s call first of all, and once 
he has gone, his friends must look after his needs in the 
many things that are apt to be overlooked. There is the 
tobacco fund to be kept going, there is the work of 1 
Y. M. C. A. and there is the work of the Red Cross. 
These are all helped by those who stay at home. And 
those who stay at home can most willingly bear the 
financial burden of the war when the needs of the guns at 
the front and of the armies that are with them are de- 
scribed. Few of us realize that thousands of miles of 
railway were laid down before the battle of the Somme 
was possible, few of us realize that the guns on the offen- 
sive front were placed about five or six yards apart. The 
whole thing is too vast for us to grasp at a distance, and 
it takes a man like Captain Dugmore to explain it all to 
us. His Lecture, ‘Fighting It Out,’ is a soldier’s story, 
that is all, of our fight for freedom. And “‘our’’ means not 
only the United States and Great Britain, but all the 
allies in their fight for democracy and freedom. Captain 


Dugmore’s book, one of the most interesting published 
recently, is “‘Battling on the Somme.”’ 
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Behemoth 


By Reginald Grant 


HE Somme district is composed of chalk pits; 
whenever the ground was dug up it showed white. 
This afforded an excellent opportunity for the enemy 
birds to spot any work we were doing. While in this 
section every man in the ranks looked very much like a 
white-wash artist—white dust every where, filling our 
eyes, ears, noses, mouths. Lord! when I think of that 
chalk dust! 

For five days after the first advance of the tanks they 
were lying, six of them, immediately at the right of our 
battery on the edge of the road; no one seemed to know 
what they were doing there or what was contemplated. 
Then they moved up four miles to the edge of Pozieres 
Woods, where they believed they would be safer from 
view, and for the further reason that they would not have 
so far to travel when the next drive was pulled off. They 
waddled in there at night, but the following morning 
Fritz’s keen eye searched them out, wirelessed the neces- 
sary directions to their heaviest battery, and in almost 
less time than it takes to write it tremendous shells came 
smashing around, damaging one of them severely, and the 
other five immediately waddled back to a safer place in 
the rear. 

That same night canvas dummies were drawn up by 
mules and set up in the same place. Again the keen- 
eyed birds of the air spotted them, flashed their range 
back to their heaviest mouthpieces, and for the better 
part of the day the entire batteries of their heaviest cali- 
ber, expended their energies and their shells on the dum- 
mies; there was no kind or character of explosive shell 
that did not land on the frauds. 

Late in the afternoon two of the air birds wanted to 
get down a little closer, undoubtedly to satisfy them- 


selves as to how the work of destruction had progré 
and one of our observation planes gave battle to the visi. 
tors, engaging the nearest one first. His companion bird 
made for ours, but before he could get underneath to do 
anything, the first German bird had been winged and 
downed. Our anti-aircraft guns now made it so warm 
for the other bird that he beat it. The visit, however 
must have had beneficial results for Fritz, for immediately 
after the plane returned to their lines, he ceased paying 
any attention whatever to the dummies. That night we 
put the real tanks behind the dummies and the day fol- 
lowing not a single shell broke over or near them, and that 
same night they crept down into Pozieres Valley under 
shelter of a bombardment made to prevent the keen ear 
of Fritz detecting the throbbing of their engines. 

By this time batteries had been and were being 
installed everywhere at Pozieres where there was room 
to place a gun. Like beavers the men were working as 
busily as men could work, although they were constantly 
subjected to the severest strafing; but on the Somme it 
seemed that nobody minded. For my part I had the 
firm conviction that death would come when it would 
come and not till then, and I went about my work abso- 
lutely careless of any possible hurt. And I can positively 
testify to the same state of mind in each one of my com- 
rades, not one of whom seemed to think of his personal 
safety in any way whatsoever when there was work to be 
done. 

Here the British soldiers’ fatalism was exemplified 
in the superbest manner! On that same night that the 
tanks went forward again, I was detailed to go to the 
trenches to assist the telephonist, who was hard pressed 
for help, and in the morning I was in the front-line trench 
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assisting the Captain with his observation work. All the 
time on the Somme all hands were busy doing something. 
Immediately after dawn, at five o’clock, the guns belched 
forth with an ear-splitting, deafening roar and simultane- 
ously over the top appeared the five behemoths, one of 
them passing within a few feet of me. 

The gunfire from our pieces at this time was im- 
mensely superior to the enemy’s and his trenches had been 
flattened, but the wires still stood, and here it was the 
tanks did the work. On they came! Rolling through and 
making gaps ten to fifteen feet wide, the Infantry plunging 
along in their wake. Forgetting my orders to stay where 
I was, I hopped in with the Infantry and reached Fritz’s 
second-line trench. 

“Gawd”! yelled a Tommy. 
will Fritz think of these beauties? 
advance guard!” 

On and yet on they reeled and rolled, one of them 
dipping nose first into a crater, and when I saw it going 
over the top of this huge hole my heart gave a bound of 
fear, as I surely thought its usefulness was now over. In 
this crater there were about three hundred German 
soldiers when the tank plunged into it, and under its huge 
bulk seventy-five of them had their lives smashed out. 

A spirit of wonderful fervor filled me as I saw that our 
behemoth was not disturbed in the slightest by the fact 
that he had gone into a crater; he continued to waddle 
all around the huge hole, his machine guns playing on the 
balance of the men who were jumping this way and that, 
and swarming like ants up, over and on top of it, to escape 
and save their lives in some manner. In sheer mad des- 
peration they climbed over every part of the mammoth, 
discharging their revolvers at any seam in the metal or 
place where they thought it might be effective, breaking 
their bayonets on its iron coat—in vain! They could 
not overcome the unknown! One man thrust a hand 
grenade into the muzzle of one of the guns, but was blown 
to bits in the try. Still, over and over it they swarmed, 
like bees searching for a nook in a flower, the difference 
being that instead of getting honey they got hell. Then 
the poor desperate devils, in the frenzy of despair, flung 
themselves from the top and sides of the titan down into 
the crater and tried to scamper up the sides to the top, 
only to be met with a hail of bullets when they reached 
the edge and fall backwards into the crater depths, up- 
setting in their fall their companions who were behind 
them, and also trying vainly to get out of that hole of 
hell. 

Language is futile to give anything like an adequate 
description of the scene in the crater. A few of the Huns, 
more long-headed than the rest, still clung to the tank, 
remaining there until it reached the top, when they held 
up their arms, yelled ‘‘Kamerad” at the top of their 
lungs, and these were all that were left of that three hun- 
dred—just twenty. 

The titanic ducks were each of them doing similar 
work on every part of the line, but the particular one 
whose work I was able to follow then made a call on a 
whiz-band battery, smashing one of the guns when it 
first stepped upon it, and mowing the gunners down, the 
rest fleeing as though from the wrath to come. Many 
batteries and crews were similarly smashed, and then 
their work being done for the day, they all returned with 
the exception of one which lay in the German lines for 
about five hours, due to engine trouble. While lying there, 
Fritz did his damnedest to place a mine underneath the 
helpless hulk, but the earnestness and the energy with 
which our boys at the guns worked for the preservation 
of their beloved behemoth, prevented him carrying out 
his purpose; and while the concert was in full swing 
all around us, the preserving messages from our guns 
whizzing past it in one direction, and the destructive 
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messages from the German guns coming at it from the 
other direction, the tank crew quietly and industriously 
went about their work, repaired the engine trouble, said 
“ta-ta”’ to Fritz and waddled back home. 

No returning hero from the scene of his glory ever 
received such a greeting as did the crews of the mighty 
monsters when they stepped out of the sheltering inter- 
nals of their huge bowels. Clad in pants and boots, 
littered with grease, dirt and oil, scarred with bruises 
incurred as they were thrown from side to side of their 
armored shelter by the swaying of the thing, when they 
stepped from the door to the ground, the shouts and roar- 
ing cheers of ten thousand times ten thousand men 
thrilled them with such a thrill, that they felt fully repaid 
for everything that they had done that day. 

The Tommies grabbed them in their arms, hugged 
them, slapped them on the backs and chests until the 
wind was fairly knocked out of them, and if we had been 
Frenchmen instead of Britishers, our mouths would have 
been covered with black grease from kisses imprinted on 
their cheeks. 

All night long, long lines of men in gray were passing 
through our sector, in some places as many as fifty of them 
being escorted by one soldier; German Red Cross men 
were carrying out our wounded, eagerly volunteering for 
this work in the thought that they would find favor by so 
doing. 

After taking Pozieres and driving over the ridge and 
on down into the Courcellette Valley, we took up a 
position about five-hundred yards from the German front 
lines. Here occurred another of those remarkable escapes 
from the Grim Reaper’s toll that won for me, throughout 
the unit, the pseudonym, ‘‘Horseshoe Grant.” 

Eighteen loads of ammunition were being hauled to 
the guns and when being unloaded, enemy fire opened up 
on the position, several horses were hit, the doors of the 
wagons were flung open and the horses, stricken with 
fright, galloped madly about, the shells being strewn over 
the ground all the way to the bridge several hundred 
yards off—a bridge that was a vital important structure 
tous. I have often thought what a disaster it would have 
meant to us had Fritz ever got to this passageway. The 
drivers finally managed to close the wagon doors and get 
most of them back over the bridge, but the shell fire had 
then become so heavy that ‘“‘Take cover!’’ was ordered. 

The Hun kept up the bombardment for some time 
and the O. C. thought it better to let the ammunition lie 
where it was until daylight, when he intended to have it 
gathered up. He did not wait for daylight; in the middle 
of the night we were called out to manhandle the ammu- 
nition from an improvised sled that had been built and 
loaded with it and hauled over the mud to the bridge. 
There was no slacking on that job, every man carrying 
two of the shells—118 pounders—and when we finally 
got them to the guns we were allowed to turn in. 

Just before daylight a counter attack started and we 
were ordered to repel it, which we did with all the ammu- 
nition that was capable of being used; lots of it we could 
not use as the mud and dirt prevented; it had to be 
thoroughly cleaned and oiled before being fired. The 
battle lasted well until noon, and having accomplished 
our work we got a “Stand down!”’ after which came the 
usual hurry and scurry to clean and oil our pet and get 
her all in readiness for the next act. There was still some 
ammunition left lying on the ground that had been spilled, 
and we were instructed to gather it in at once, clean and 
oil it and put it on the gun pit. While busy at this job, I 
glanced overhead and noticed an airplane: “I believe 
that’s a German,” calling attention to it. The fellows 
didn’t agree with me, they holding it was a British bird, 
and we all went on with our work. I kept my eye on it, 
however, for some reason, and saw it finally go over the 
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ridge and turn, and as it turned—Kr-kr-kr-p! and a shell 
lit on the ridge twenty-five yards in our front; it was about 
an eight-incher and showered the dirt in all directions. 
We scurried like rabbits into our pit, emerging in a few min- 
utes when the dirt and dust had blown away. Glancing 
up again I noticed the air bird turn again, and instantly 
another one came, this time landing near the gun pit, 
throwing a shower of mud and dirt on it, and causing 
considerable profanity for the extra work given us by 
Fritz. Instant orders were given us to take cover as a 
strafing was in sight, and we shot out of the gun pit, 
jumped into the trench and ran along. Two of the fellows 
were immediately ahead of me, Dinghy and Graham, and 
Graham's footwork was so slow that I jumped up on the 
parapet of the trench to get past him, and over the top I 
skedaddled toward our thirty-foot dugout, which had for- 
merly been the home of the Germans; like most of their 
quarters it was large, roomy and comfortable. To get to 
the dugout we had to go through a German gun pit which 
was then being used by us as a cookhouse. Just before 
I reached my destination a shell had landed squarely 
in this gun pit, where a number of the men were lined up 
waiting for supper. The effect of this shell was not 
only deadly in the extreme, but very peculiar in its action. 
At the right hand side corner of the gun pit was the dugout 
for the left section, and the right section occupied the 
dugout on the left hand side corner. The shell struck the 
edge of the right section dugout in which four men at 
the bottom were having a card game; the fuse tore its 
way down the steps, knocking large chunks of the steps 
off in its course, and down into the center of the card 
game, scattering the money in every direction and not 
injuring a single member of the party. The back lash of 
the deadly visitor, however, ripped the life out of the 
men waiting for supper at the cookhouse and the side 
lash of its stroke caught the men in the right hand side 
dugout in which were two soldiers sitting on a box, 
munching biscuits. One of them had the upper half of 
his head blown off, scattering the blood and brains over 
his chum, who escaped without a scratch. 

I reached the gun pit about one minute after the 
explosion. God in Heaven! What a sight met my eyes! 
The floor of the pit was strewn with the men in all direc- 
tions, six of them dead and the balance fearfully wounded. 
I dashed out for stretcher bearers and Fritz just then 
started increasing his fire; he had kept an eye on the men 
running through the trench to the gun pit. He therefore 
knew that there must be a nest of us there. 

In spite of the gain in the enemy’s gunfire, we started 
our wounded pals to the officers’ dugouts; most of the 
lads had been so severely shell-shocked that we had a 
most trying time to keep them in their stretchers. Men 
who have been shell-shocked most usually exhibit it by 
wanting to run off in all directions; I have seen them 
with wounds that would ordinarily cause them to col- 
lapse, but under the influence of the shock exert them- 
selves with such strength and violence that it would take 
a couple of sturdy men to hold them. There is a trite 
saying that “every disadvantage has a corresponding ad- 
vantage” and I wondered that night when I got back to 
the gun pit if nature intended that the advantage from this 
disaster was the increase in our supper ration due to the 
death and wounding of my soldier pals! 

A few days after, we were notified we were going to 
drive forward another stage, and I went to the trench with 
the telephonist party for the purpose of making our 
communication as clear as possible; I was detailed es- 
pecially to assist the Captain in this work. 

The attack was launched at daybreak, with a ten- 
minute kcmbardment preceding, and our fellows were 
up and over.*! As before, the tanks blazed the way, one 
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of them passing about thirty feet to my right just before | 
went over the top. As I lay in the trench, the darli, ng old 
titan passed me, leveling the wire in front, and I had then 
an even keener realization of what it meant for Fritz 
to have these monsters piling over and smashing him 
under foot just about as a man would tread on a worm 
and mash it. And if there ever was one time during my 
entire three years of campaigning, when I felt an atom 
of sympathy for the gray-clad devils, it was at that 
moment. 

But how can sympathy obtain for devils in human 
form? 

My immediate family was strongly represented in 
this attack. To my right among the men who went « 
were Canadian Guards of whom my young brother | Billy 
was a member. This regiment had made an undying 
place in the annals of Canadian history in the advance on 
Courcelette, having out of its nine hundred and fifty men 
but sixty-six men left intact when the roll was called after 
the battle, the balance being either killed or wounded. 
But they achieved their objective, Courcelette! 

Billy and his regiment, which had been mustered up 
to strength, passed over the top within four hundred 
yards of me to the right. On my left, my older brother, 
Gorden, who was supporting a trench mortar battery in 
the front-line trench, was working away within five- 
hundred yards of me. I was not aware of either of their 
presence until a comparison of notes later on apprised me 
of their presence. To my right hand was Hughy and his 
brother Archie and to my left Jim, three brothers, all of 
them my first cousins. 

Jim had enlisted in New Zealenil. Archie in Aus- 
tralia and Hughey in Canada. The only relation of whose 
presence in battle I was aware, was Hughey. Through a 
rule obtaining in the army, these three brothers took the 
opportunity when they got to France, to get a transfer 
to the Canadian army, all in the same unit. Later, how- 
ever, the casualties necessitated changing them around 
somewhat. All three had been wounded and gassed, 
but were back again as full of fight as ever. We went 
over under the shelter of such a terrific barrage that the 
German front line and its occupants were practically 
annihilated; the work of our artillery was nothing short 
of wonderful. Staying there ten minutes we went on and 
took the second line, meeting a little more subborn re- 
sistance as we went forward, but finally taking it. In 
going over between the first and second lines it was nec- 
essary to jump into shell holes from time to time. The 
men ahead of us were mostly Brandenburgers, Bavarians 
and Prussians. At one place I had leaped with my pal 
into a small shell hole, and over to my right was a kiltie 
engaged in a hand to hand struggle with a Hun. The 
kiltie was an undersized chap and Fritz was about twice 
his size, and with a much longer bayonet, and Jock seemed 
to be getting a bit tired. I didn’t think it wise to wait 
even though I felt very certain that Jock could hold his 
own, and taking careful aim with my revolver I tumbled 
the Fritzie over. Looking then to my left I saw another 
kiltie in an argument with a Prussian; they were fencing 
with their bayonets, and a second Hun was coming up 
behind and again I took aim, but before I was able to get 
my pill started, my mate robbed me of the honor and sent 
his pill crashing through Fritzie’s head. So I turned my 
attention to the immediate opponent, but before I could 
shoot, the kiltie’s body interposed in my line of vision, 
and when I got a glimpse of the Prussian a second later, 
he was in the throes of death with a bayonet in his bow- 
els. Further over to my right, two Huns were trying to 
bayonet a soldier, but our man was an expert and seemed 
to be easily holding his own, in fact, getting the better 
of it a little and I noticed a Prussian jump out of a hole, 
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aim his rifle at our fellow, and I yelled, ‘“‘Get that one, 
Walter!” But Walter had already seen and _ started 
blazing at him and winged him in the shoulder; he was 
jaier gathered in among the prisoners. 

Then we turned to the duel and blazed at one of the 
Prussians, being lucky enough to land him, and at the 
same time Sandy got in his work with the cold steel on 
the other Hun. Then, wiping the perspiration from his 
face with a swipe of his hand, he looked toward us and 
hollered ‘‘Gude work, laddies,’’ and dashed on ahead. 

All these scrimmages took in less time than it takes 
to tell about them; everywhere, as far as the eye could 
reach the cleaning-up process was going on. This was 





Princess Tsianina 


F love at first sight is a verity, | must have experienced 
it when, for the first time I saw the Indian maiden, 
Tsianina, who, like some graceful creature just emerg- 

ing from the shadows of the forest into the open, came out 
upon the stage of the Chicago Ziegfeld Theatre. 

When Charles Wakefield Cadman, with charming in- 
formality announced, ‘‘The Princess wishes me to say 
that she cannot wear her white buckskin dress because 
her trunk has not come,’ my heart grew even warmer 
toward her. Then I knew that we were akin, though she 
was born and has lived for the most part out under the 
blue skies where birds carol and leaves and streams 
whisper to her Mother Nature’s secrets, while I, alas, have 
felt too much for my highest happiness the limitations 
and conventionalities of a ‘‘comfortable’’ house. 

A beaded fillet held the heavy parted hair, as black 
and smooth as a raven’s wing, from the maiden’s dusky 
velvety cheeks, while two thick braids resting upon her 
full bosom fell far below her waist line. 

Clad in a semi-fitting dress of soft golden brown buck- 
skin with corsage of moss green, fashioned by her own deft 
fingers, her feet clothed in brown silk stockings and 





as far as I could go at this time, because I had strict orders 
to remain with my party there for observation purposes, 
the Infantry going on ahead and taking third line. 4 
Resistance was growing more stubborn with the 
advent of each successive line, but they cleaned up and 
started for the fourth, and it fell. It was on that day 
that I understood the expression ‘‘Seeking red’’; there 
was only one thought in my mind, kill! kill! kill! kill! 
The wave forged ahead for the fifth German line, taking 
it and smashing down all resistance in their way. They 
were in the middle of the cleaning-up process of the fifth 
line when the welcome sight of friend tank again hovefin 
view, arousing cheers. They were needed just then. 


Princess 


Tsianina 


(Wild Flower) 


By Alice M. Long 





comfortable Indian moccasins, all in perfect keeping with 
the rural stage setting, Tsianina gave the impression of a 
charming wood nymph. With this picture before me I, 
for one, could not be sorry because of the delay of the 
trunk. 

Even before the full expressive lips of the Indian 
girl had parted, I felt her voice and knew that I should 
like it. In mezzo soprano the notes came forth sweetly, 
softly, plaintively. 

Tsianina’s voice, with its sobs, its love and laughter, 
goes straight to the hearts of those who listen, while 
those who vision as well may see in the depths of her 
wonderful dark eyes a soul seeking to understand more of 
the great Unknown. 

This Indian Maiden is not an actress. She is far 
more—Nature’s own child. She seems to transmute 
herself into the characters of the songs she sings. It is 
Tsianina herself who invokes the Sun God in Troyer’s 
Zuni Melody. She is both the ardent lover and sweetly- 
won maiden in his Blanket Song. The Princess also be- 
comes the mother as she croons Burton’s Ojibway lullaby, 
“The Naked Bear.” 
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Who could more thrillingly interpret Cadman’s 
“From the Land of the Sky-Blue Water,” or make one 
more clearly feel the reality of the same composer’s “Far 
Off I Hear a Lover’s Flute,” than this daughter of the 
wild? 

In the home of her hostess I found the Princess to be 
even more attractive than she was on the stage. Her 
self-poise, vivaciousness and altogether charming per- 
sonality would do credit to her cultured white sisters. 

Well, why not? Tsianina is of the Cherokees, one 
of the most intellectually advanced of the Indian tribes. 

As far back as Governor Oglethorpe’s time the Cher- 
okees sought advantages for their children, and in 1887 
they were spending annually nearly $200,000 for educa- 
tional purposes. 

Also, among the representatives of this tribe in its 
different stages of contact with the civilization of the 
whites were Oganasdode, the eloquent “‘war woman of 
Chota,’”’ and Sequoyah, the inventor of the Cherokee 
alphabet. 

In addition this beautiful singer is the child of a chief 
by right of which the daughter has been chosen, true to 
Indian custom, by her mother to bear the title of ‘‘prin- 
cess.”’ 

“Are you conscious of any barrier between you and 
the white race?”’ I asked Tsianina. 

“At first I was bitter,’’ she answered frankly, “‘be- 
cause of my mother’s attitude. Unfortunately, in her 
dealings with a few whites, she found them unworthy of 
trust and she judged them all accordingly. Now— 
since she is gone and I have lived among them I feel 
differently.” 
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“Where were you educated, Princess?’ 
further questioned. 

“In the Oklahoma Government school for Indians,” 
was the answer.” 

‘‘And—your music—when and how did you realize 
that your voice might be pleasing to the public?”’ 

There was a far-away expression in Tsianina’s vel. 
vety eyes as she spoke. “I had not thought that I could 
sing, but my piano teacher at the school asked me one day 
to sing for him. Then he advised me to take up voice.”’ 

“How long have you studied vocal music?” 

“My work covers a period of three years, but because 
of musical engagements I really have had not more than 
six months,”’ explained the Princess. 

Tsianina was too modest to say much of her ‘Robin 
Woman,” now known as “‘Shanewis.”” Mr. Cadman says 
of it, quoting from the ‘Musical American:” ‘For the 
story—that of the fortunes of a highly educated modern 
Indian girl—we owe credit to Tsianina, who not long ago 
suggested to me the operatic suitability of such a history 
as her own. 

Of course in working out thedrama Mrs. Eberhard 
and I invented the principal features of the action, but to 
Tsianina belongs the credit for awakening us to the dra- 
matic potentialities of an Indian woman not reared in the 
environment of her own people but educated to the 
ideals of another race. On the program at the Metro- 
politan our indebtedness will be duly acknowledged. 

The public will doubtless have an opportunity before 
the publication of this sketch of seeing this versatile 
Indian maiden in the film version of her story, the picture 
of which was recently made in Montana. 


she was 
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Russian Pole, British Seaman, English Novelist 
By Arthur is Salmon 


HAT a Russian Pole should become a British 

seaman, winning his master’s certificate—that 

this seaman should become one of the finest living 
masters of English prose: these two facts taken con- 
jointly are so remarkable that we might well believe 
them impossible did we not know that reality is often 
stranger than fiction. It is now about twelve years 
since M. Waliszewski noted this extraordinary case of 
“literary naturalization” in the ‘‘Revue’’ of Paris; and 
since that time Mr. Conrad has made an advance to 
full recognition, even if he has never surpassed the work 
that he had then produced. He has won the highest 
literary approval, and if he has not attained to popu- 
larity (which under present conditions we hope may 
never happen to him) he has at least gained a wide 
public; many editions of his new books are called for, 
and first editions are becoming a treasure of the col- 
lector. Yet at the age of fifteen Mr. Conrad knew not a 
word of English, the tongue which he now handles better 
than all but a few native-born writers. He speaks of it 
as ‘‘the speech of my secret choice, of my future, of long 
friendships, of the deepest affections’; and if, he adds, 
“TI dare not claim it aloud as my own, then at any rate 
it is the speech of my children.’’ We are proud and grate- 
ful for this tribute to this grand old tongue, whose cor- 
ruption in the hands of careless journalists and fiction- 





writers would be only too probable were it not that 
there are still men like Mr. Conrad to emphasize its pur- 
ity and its resources. But when all is said and done, Mr. 
Conrad remains a Slav—and we are grateful for this 


also. He has brought a desirable note into our litera- 
ture; we hear the Slavic mind speaking in our own 
words. Itisareal enrichment. There is nothing better 





than the Slavic note—for the Slav; just as there is noth- 
ing better than the Celtic note for the Celt. And it 
is a fine enlightenment, a genuine broadening, to get 
this note powerfully expressed in our own literature. 
But that will not render us Slavs, nor is it a thing for 
our imitation. The clever young men of the ‘‘English 
Review,” for instance, may try to write like Gorki, but 
they will never achieve much by so doing. Every true 
British writer must remain British in tone, though at 
the same time he strives to attain the world-note, the 
tone of wide humanity, that spirit which knows nothing 
of frontiers and national divisions. There was never a 
writer more thoroughly English than Shakespeare, yet 
the world knows no writer who is more truly 
cosmopolitan. Mr. Conrad remains a Slav, yet he 
is taking his place with the cosmopolitan immor- 
tals. He is great, and, therefore, remains sincere; 


small men gain nothing by aping the foreign and 
the alien. 
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JOSEPH CNORAD 


Conrad Korzeniowski was born in the 


Joseph 
Ukraine, in 1857, his family name being of some im- 


portance in the history of literary Poland. He was 
early acquainted with the political intrigues of which he 


has written luminously in his ‘‘Under Western Eyes’; 
his father, as a conspirator for liberty, died in prison, 
and the boy, drifting somehow to Marseilles, took serv- 
ice at sea. If we turn to his own book of Reminis- 
cences we learn something of his character, of his aims 
and perseverings, but of actual events we learn very 
little; Mr. Conrad is a past master in the art of reti- 
cence; his restraint almost becomes tantalizing, yet we 
respect and admire it for its modest dignity. That he 
was educated at Cracow, that the Polish rising broke 
up his family, that he resolved to become ‘‘an English 
sailor,’ are among the few facts that we can glean; 
but good literature does not depend on_ biographic 
records. The few facts are illuminating; besides which 
we can guess that a deal of Mr. Conrad's fiction is really 
veiled autobiography. We feel that we are getting 
glimpses of his past when we read ‘‘Almayer’s Folly’’— 
that book which he carried about with him so long before 
its publication became possible—-or ‘“‘Youth,” ‘“‘Ty- 
phoon,”’ ‘“Twixt Land and Sea,” or the ‘“‘Nigger of the 
Narcissus.’’ It seems that the author’s truest magic is 
evinced when he deals with life at sea or in port; he 
gains nothing when he steps inland; it is the life in out- 
lying settlements, by Malay creeks, on desolate dreary 
mud-banks, in strange unfrequented harborages, that 
is his best province, and in depicting which he is quite 
unequaled. Others, like Herman Melville, and like our 
own Clark Russell (to say nothing of Marryat), have 
given us fine sea-romances; none have touched Mr. 
Conrad in places where sea and shore meet, where the 
elusiveness of the ocean meets a strange elusiveness in 
the land, and where the characters seem to belong to 
loneliness, remoteness, aloofness from their own home 
countries. Yet sometimes when Mr. Conrad goes inland, 
as in ‘‘Heart of Darkness,”’ he wins a wonderful success; 
as he does in that queer tale of the son who returns home 
and is not recognized by his demented father—a tale 
which he has since given in dramatic form. If we ask 
the secret of this writer’s power, we have to recognize 
that it is in his psychology; and it is here that he re- 
mains so distinctively Slavic. It is a psychology that 
exposes without comment, without moralizing; it is 
pitiless, sombre, suggestive—sometimes like the touch 
of a cold-blooded surgeon who is dissecting souls. That 
Mr. Conrad is not cold we know full well; it is his art 
that remains so impersonal, so subtly analytic, so re- 
mote from any expression of admiration or of pity. 
“Chance” is one long psychologic study from cover to 
cover, so detailed, so patient, that it becomes almost 
monotonous; the ordinary novel-reader must lay it 
down long before the finish. It was the same, with 
somewhat more incident, in the case of ‘‘Lord Jim,” 
the story of a man who fails once and through his failure 
becomes a hero; but Mr. Conrad never tells us that his 
characters are heroes or villains; he simply presents 
them for our own conclusions; we have to judge whether 
he himself loves or hates them, as much from what he 
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omits as from what he says. In a deeply pathetic 
shorter story, ‘‘The End of the Tether,’’ he sheds no 
tear for the noble-hearted father—a far more beautiful 
figure than Balzac’s Pére Goriot; but we know by sure 
preof that the tears have been shed inwardly, that the 
author’s pity for humanity far surpasses the cheap 
weeping of writers who deal with more obvious pathos. 
Here, as sometimes elsewhere, we may note a little 
apparent perversity in the pursuit of tragedy, a dis- 
position to give the tragic ending when a happier out- 
come would have been at least equally possible; in 
“Victory” for instance, a very fine reversion to his ear- 
lier type of subject-matter, Mr. Conrad might easily 
have averted the tragedy which comes, as it were, 
by a hair’s breadth. Would his artistry have suffered 
had we been spared the final catastrophe? Is it not 
possible that there is a mean in human happenings, 
that the decisive chance is not always tragical, that 
there are at least even odds that things may culmi- 
nate without catastrophe? It is certain that tragedy 
is true to life, but it is also certain that gentler 
fates, more genial developments, are true to our ex- 
perience; yet it is not easy to name a single work of Mr. 
Conrad’s in which the happier turn is taken. He deals 
with things as they happen, undoubtedly, not as they 
ought to happen; but he appears to shut his eyes to 
other things that equally may happen. This is his 
personality, his constitutional tendency, his innate 
conception; we cannot quarrel with it without repudiat- 
ing the man’s whole work; yet we may regret sometimes 
that his art should be so ruthless we may almost dare 
to affirm that so ruthless an art is not entirely true to 
the whole of nature, though infallibly true to a part of 
it. It is absurd, of course, to expect from Mr. Conrad 
anything contrary to his own conception of life, his own 
ideal of art; we must take his work as it is and be thank- 
ful. But it is still allowable to suggest that sometimes 
his method fails in interest, in those writings where we 
find an insistent psychology and little else; even psy- 
chology, important as it is, is not the whole of art. 
There have been great writers, such as Walter Scott, 
who had little of it, at least in our modern sense of the 
word. At times Mr. Conrad’s studies seem rather in 
pathology than in normal human character. He is too 
large minded, too tolerant, to resent any expression of 
such an opinion; but at the same time we may feel 
assured that no external criticism will turn him from 
his individuality, from the path that he feels to be 
proper to him. It is only in a few of his books that we 
might wish him to be something else than what he is; 
and these are for the most part those works in which he 
largely deserts the sea or its coasts, its solitudes, its 
tropic isles, that seem to be his natural inspiration. He 
is rarely at his best away from the tang of salt water or 
of great inflowing rivers. Even when dealing with the 
sea he remains a psychologist and speaks for the soul of 
the great mysterious deeps. Had he written noth- 
ing else, his ‘‘Mirror of the Sea’’ would have 
secured his lasting reputation. And so one must 


close on a note of fervent appreciation, [profound 
gratefulness. 











New Religious Books 


By John T. Faris, D.D. 


UCH of the thinking of religious leaders of today 
M is dominated Ly the thought that we cannot 

“expect to emerge from the war with the same 
intellectual, social and spiritual system that we had when 
we entered upon it,’’ because “‘the war is bound to be 
followed by a new world, vastly different—whether for 
better or worse—from the old.”’ And this is the thought 
back of the preparation of ‘The Experience of God in 
Modern Life,” by Eugene William Lyman, D.D. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $1.00, net). 

Dr. Lyman writes first of “The Experience of God 
and the Development of Personality.’”” He shows that 
“Democratic thought presents the ideal of a genuine 
personality for every human individual,’’ and that 
“Christianity, with its conception of freedom, service 
and immortality, has brought the essential features of 
these dreams into a living union, the fruitfulness of which 
we may well believe is far from being exhausted yet. In 
the development of personality education, which has 
progressed but moderately, must keep pace with produc- 
tion, which has expanded enormously; a vigorous per- 
sonality can come in no other way. And there can be no 
real development of personality without the experience 
of God, the consciousness of being a co-worker with an 
Eternal Creative Good-Will. Further, this consciousness 
enables a man to “‘face an imperfect but growing universe”’ 
and to bear his part in its risks, its sacrifices and its toils. 

This is the way to social progress, which is named as 
the second demand of the new age. Social progress, in 
turn, ‘‘must take place in the midst of the general pro- 
cesses of cosmic evolution.”’ It should be noted that the 
author’s interpretation of evolution ‘‘rests back upon the 
consciousness of being co-workers with a morally creative 
God,” and that the new religion the world needs “‘appears 
in the self-renewing power of the Christian religion at its 
best.” 





* * + ~ 


William Allen Harper, LL.D., President of Elon 
College, attacks a kindred theme in ‘“‘The New Church 
for the New Time’”’ (Revell, 75 cents, net). He calls the 
Church, ‘“‘the one unconquerable force in the world,”’ and 
it is his idea that the Church will abundantly satisfy the 
new age on which men have entered. He recognizes the 
fact that the Church has never been more repudiated, 
more ridiculed, more execrated than in the present era, 
because, it is charged, the Church is self-centered, and is 
more interested in theology than in men, because its 
salvation is for safety and not for service. 

That this state of affairs may be corrected the Church 
needs frankly to acknowledge its mortality, to realize 
that self-perpetuation is not her chief business, that she 
must strive for the success that will make her in the end 
unnecessary. The minister needs to give himself to train- 
ing others for every type of service needed for the Church 
or in the community. The layman will not be satisfied 
to be a mere counter, a passive recipient of blessings, but 
will work with all his might for his fellows, that the world 
may be made safe for Christian democracy. Salvation 
must be recognized, first as personal and individual, not 
something achieved once for all, but renewed continually, 
not ‘a railroad ticket through to the Grand Central 
Depot of Heaven with sleeping and dining car reserva- 





tions provided without money and without price,” but 
a progressive realization of Christ in this life. Then salva- 
tion must be recognized next as social, the sequel of the 
individual variety. 

On this basis Dr. Harper tells of the Church for the 
new time that will make God’s presence central in all! its 
life, organic and expressional, a reality passing descrip- 
tion, in the heart of its every adherent. 

The call of the age is for a forward look: 

“But the past, let it rest. Give a thought to Today, 

And Tomorrow, as well, for the Time’s growing gray; 

Do the things that you should. do the best that you can, 

Crown your life with good deeds—be a red-blooded man." 

* - * * 

Robert E. Speer, too, has a sane message for the 
times in ‘‘The Christian Man, the Church and the War’ 
(Macmillan, 60 cents, net). Dr. Speer notes that there 
are three possible courses open to the Christian man 
today; he can throw his Christian idealism overboard, 
postponing the effort to adjust religion to life until the 
war is over; he can hold fast to his Christian idealism, 
and repudiate the real world he is living in; he can act 
as if he believes that his present duty is to be a Christian 
not in some other world but in this world, and that this 
duty can be done in the highest loyalty both to humanity 
and to Christ. The book is an attempt to set forth the 
third of these courses. 

The position is taken that, from the Christian point 
of view, the war is a just and necessary war, that it is 
necessary to fight that an order of selfishness and wrong 
and division may be replaced with an order of brotherhood 
and righteousness and unity, that whatever stands in the 
way of that new order is an ally of the ideals and spirit 
against which we contend. 

In the chapter on the Church and the War, Dr. 
Speer speaks of the criticism made at the beginning of the 
war, “If only the Church had applied Christianity to the 
hearts of rulers and to the relations of nations the war 
could not have been."’ No doubt, he agrees, and adds: 
“Likewise, if chloroform had been applied to the rulers. 
But neither Christianity nor chloroform is self-applying.”’ 
But the Church has a definite duty to perform now that 
the war has come, and this duty was revealed by Presi- 
dent Wilson when he called upon the Church to remain 
true to its spiritual ideals, and to glorify the principles of 
justice and of liberty which have given it birth. This 
may be done by keeping elementary principles clear, 
especially the relativity of the right cf life and the abso- 
luteness of the claim of truth. 

The issues which are at stake in the war are of con- 
cern to all humanity, it is pointed out. There must bean 
organizing principle of unity in the nation and in the 
world, and Jesus Christ must supply this, for He is the 
embodiment of truth about life, the inspiration of what is 
true and worthy in the conception of nationalism, the one 
solution of the world problem because He is the one 


Saviour of men. iy ak ae 


In ‘‘The Life of Service’ (Revell, $1.25, net), James 
I. Vance, D.D., LL.D., emphasizes from another point 
of view the sort of life that the Christian must live in this 
present day, as in all days, if he would be ready for 
emergencies and live the life that is needed. The lessons 
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NEW RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


taught are all drawn from the life of Paul, and they point 
in two directions, what a servant of Christ should believe, 
and what a servant of Christ should do. Thus the creed 
ind the program of Christian service are presented 
clearly. 

The true philosophy of personal duty is that of the 
man who believes that, because he has been blessed him- 
self, he owes a debt to the world; because he has some- 
thing the world needs, he should supply the need; because 
there are hungry people in the world, and he has a loaf 
of bread, he must feed the hungry; because there are 
women that need championing, and he has a life to devote, 
he must give it freely; because his country needs him, 
and he has a life that may be laid on the altar, he must 
not hold back; but, most compelling feeling of all, because 
Christ loved him and gave Himself for him, he must 
realize his debt to the world. 

In short, man’s duty to the world will be learned only 
when there is fulfilled for him, and for all men, the words 
of Tennyson: 


“Love took up the harp of life, 
And smote on all the chords with might, 
Smote the chord of self, that trembling, 
Passed in music out of sight.” 


2 + 


It is said that the war has brought a change not only 
in our idea of the Church and the life of the Christian in 
this world, but in the conception of death, the passage 
into another life. The author of ‘Abraham’s Bosom,” 
Basil King (Harper & Brothers, 50 cents, net), shows in a 
pleasing way that death must not be looked on as a great 
change, and that there is no great difference between the 
life that now is and the life that is to come. Life is really 
one, and the man who is fitted for life in this world will 
find that death is not a shock. All his life he has been 
doing his best to throw off mortality; and what is called 
death is his success. Those who give their lives to Christ, 
who keep company with Him, find that eternal life begins 
here on earth, and that it goes on without a break, without 
a jar, but in perfection, when the day comes to leave the 
limitations of the body. 


A second volume with a like message is ‘‘Can We 
Believe in Immortality?’”’ by James Snowden, D.D., 
LL.D. (Macmillan, $1.50, net). Dr. Snowden’s treat- 
ment of the great question is more philosophical, but the 
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conclusion is positive: ‘‘Reason and revelation, mind and 
heart, faith and life, this world and the next, meet and 
receive their final answer and satisfaction in this ever- 
lasting yea”’ of Carlyle, in the knowledge, ‘‘Blessed are the 
dead who die in the Lord.”’ 


* * * « 


A second Macmillan book that has for its theme 
the making practical of religious teaching for the life of 
today is ‘‘The New Horizon of State and Church,” by 
W. H. P. Faunce, D.D. (60 cents). This is essentially a 
book for the times by a student of the living present. 
He tells of “the Return of America to the Founders,” 
and so calls attention to the fact that in the earlier days 
America felt herself acting in representative capacity, 
and provincialism was impossible. Roger Williams and 
William Penn were conscious that they were no mere 
founders of settlements, but exponents of ideas, and ‘‘we 
have recovered the far horizon of our fathers; we are 
willing, at last, that America shall speak now, as in1776, 
for the inarticulate masses of humanity throughout the 
world.” In “The Return of Christianity to Christ,” 
he shows that “out of the tumult and the carnage, so 
needless and so awful, is coming already that wider vision, 
that capacity for world-sympathy and_ world-sacrifice 
which is the core of the missionary enterprise.” In 
“The Function of the Christian Patriot’? he emphasizes 
the fact that “the patriotism of sincere and generous 
leaders, in church and in state, is devotion to the group 
for the sake of service to the world.””. And in ‘‘Obstacles 
to the International Mind"’ he insists “this will never be 
the same world again; either autocracy will triumph 
and the clock be set back a thousand years, or democracy 
will win and a free world will result. If, as we believe, 
the latter outcome is near, then the vast gain for the 
world may be worth the price.” 


* * . ~ 


Oscar L. Joseph's “Essentials of Evangelism” (Doran, 
New York; $1.25, net) also takes its inspiration from the 
war, which has changed religious thinking as it is changing 
all thinking. The volume is ‘‘a discussion of the dynamics 
of evangelism, whose purpose is to reconstruct society 
by changing the individual, so that his look inward in 
penitence will enable him to look upward to God in con- 
fidence, and then look outward to men with enthusiasm, 
for the service of the Kingdom of God, in the interest 
of world-wide democracy and fraternity.”’ 
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(Continued from Page 6, Adv. Section) 


How Washington is taking care of the 
sudden influx of men and women who are 
filling positions and attempting to fill po- 
sitions and just talking about filling posi- 
tions; how the capital has accommodated 
itself to an enforced abstemiousness; what 
is talked about by the numberless visitors 
in the hotel lobbies and the corridors cf 
the government’ buildings; character 
sketches of outstanding personalities; in- 
deed, all Washington, whirling in the new 
storm, is the subject of this entertaining 


book. 


Essentials of Evangelism. By 
Oscar L. Joseph. 
Company. $1.25. 


Rev. 


George H. Doran 


This book is the outcome of the realiza- 
tion that the war, which is working changes 
in all phases of life, will also have a di- 
rect effect on the church. “We shall soon 
find ourselves in a new world,” says the 
author, “when the acid test of real fit- 
ness will be searchingly applied to every 
institution. The church will not escape 
this fiery trial.” of the ways in 
which the church should prepare herself 
for the trial are indicated in this book. 
It is a discussion of the dynamics of evan- 
gelism, whose purpose is to reconstruct 
society by changing the individual, in the 
interest of world-wide democracy and 
fraternity. Some of the topics discussed 
are the place of the Bible, the Sunday 
School, personal conversation, and revivals, 
in religious work. The book is practical 
rather than theoretic in treatment, and is 
informed throughout with earnestness of 
spirit, 


Some 


Bolles’ Manual for Business Corpora- 
tion Meetings. Founded on the judicial 
interpretations of the rules of parliamen- 
tary law, applicable to all the States in the 


Union and Canada. By Albert Sidney 
Bolles, Ph.D., LL.D. A needful book to 
every business corporation. John C. 


Winston Company. 


Covers a field not within the scope of 
any other work. The time and place of 
meeting, what meetings, if any, can a 
corporation hold outside the state of its 
incorporation, are live questions asked 
constantly; likewise, the mode of holding 
meetings, the selection and duties of chair- 
men, rule of the majority, the right of 
discussion, the rights of absentees. Mat- 
ters pertaining to elections, by-laws, rem- 
edies for impending improper action or 
for acts unlawfully done, etc., etc. 


Studies in Literature. By S. P. B. Mais, 
Author of “A Public School in War 
Time.” 12mo, cloth. $1.50 net. 


This is a delightful book of essays on 


Shakespeare, the Eighteenth Century, 


Book Briefs 


Some Modern Poet, The Modern Novel, 


Modern Drama, Samuel Butler, Richard 
Middleton, John Masefield, Rupert 
Brookes, the Poems of Thomas Hardy 


and O. Henry. 

Enthusiasm is said to be catching and 
Mr. Mais’s enthusiasm will entice 
to make the acquaintance of the works 
which in these pages he generously praises. 
Mr. Mais is an independent and enthusi- 
astic critic whose frankness adds a spice 
of daring to his comments. He believes 
that the novels of today are “not a di- 
version at all, but a new religion, an es- 
sential factor in education, a complete 
guide to the art of living, and shows us 
what it is that the young novelists he 
knows and admires are trying to do in this 
lively work whose spirit and originality are 
refreshing. 


others 


Single Star, The. 
Grierson. George H. 
$0.75. 


John Edward Martin is typical of the 
eager, intelligent young man who leaves 
his desk to follow the colors. His home 
is England, but all that he goes through is 
as true of America as of England. 
by step, by hard work and attention 


By Captain F. D. 


Doran Company. 


Step 
and 
honest friendliness, he makes his way as 
raw recruit, trained private, non com, and 
finally through the officers’ training camp 
to the coveted single star of the lieutenant 
His mother, his dad, his shy little sweet- 
heart are true to thousands of families and 
sweethearts who are keeping the home fires 
in our own country today. John’s method 
of rising—by his own pluck, not by pull— 
is a fine example to all young men in the 
service; and the detailed descriptions of 
the way things look and men act and 
life goes on in the training camps is of 
interest to all who want to know “what it 
is all really like.” 


Boys’ Military Manual, The. By Virgil 
D. Collins. F. A. Stokes Company. $1.00. 


This book contains information that 
every boy of from twelve years to twenty 
should possess, and that every boy’s par- 
ents should possess. In the future, mili- 
tary training will be a part of the boy’s 
regular education, therefore knowledge of 
this sort can be invaluable. 


On Two Frontiers. By George T. 
Buffum. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Com- 
pany. $1.35. 


The best and the worst of human na- 
ture are to be found on frontiers, Conse- 
quently they furnish unequalled story-ma- 
terial for the few who both know the wild- 
life surge of primitive passions and have 
the skill to tell it rightly. One of these 
masters of the story-art is Mr. Buffum, 
who thoroughly knows his “two frontiers,” 


South Africa and our own West of a 
generation ago. Not since Bret Harte has 
any one told so well of the golden days of 
mining towns with their recklessness, as 
conspicuous in generosity, heroism, and 
chivalry as in the grosser side of free life, 
in referring to which Mr. Buffum never 
offends good taste. The stories of the 
“East,” which naturally begin the book, 
bring the life of the veldt, the desert, and 
the diamond mine before the reader with 
absorbing vividness. Pleasing humor, dra- 
matic force, excellent English, and thor- 
ough knowledge of that of which the au- 
thor writes combine to make an unusual 
book. 


Collapse of Superman, The. 
liam Roscoe Thayer. 
Company. $0.60. 


Mr. Thayer shows the German idea of 
a superman, which lies at the base of 
frightfulness and pursuit of 
ruthless warfare. But he also shows how 
that superman has failed to realize his 
possibilities and how, in the collapse of 
his ideals, the German autocracy must go 
down to defeat even as Napoleon did. 


By Wil- 
Houghton, Mifflin 


German 


Comrades in Courage. By Lieut. An- 
toine Redrer. Translated by Mrs. Philip 
Duncan Wilson. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$1.40. 


A Frenchman writes: 

“Dear French women, Write to us often. 
Your letters bring your presence to us. 
They say that the war has separated men 
and women, and yet the woman of their 
hearts was never more close.” 

This is from a book that shows the feel- 
ing of comradeship existing among the 
soldiers on the western front and reveals 
the heart throbs out of which is born the 
courage of our men in arms. 


Irish Memories. 
Martin Ross. 


By E. E. Somerville 


and Longmans, Green & 


Co. 

Among the interesting chapters given in 
this book are: 

“The Martins of Ross,” “Mainly Maria 
Edgeworth,” “Myself When Young,” “The 
Years of the Locust,” “Rickeen,” “Saint 
Andrews,” and “The Irish R. M.” 


Marching on Tanga. By Francis 
Brett Young. E. P. Dutton & Company. 


This is the story of General Smuts and 
his work in South Africa. It is peculiarly 
timely in view of the honors recently ac- 
corded Smuts, who has found further use 
for his talents in the world war. 


Text-Book of Precious Stories. By 
Frank B. Wade. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

A very complete study of precious 
stories, their history, their uses and their 
values. 











Gossip Shop, The. By J. E. Buckrose. 
George H. Doran Company. 

The usual clever, entertaining story of 
small town English life for which Miss 
Buckrose has become famous. This has a 
new touch in its hint of mystery and has 


slightly more action than most Buckrose 
novels. 


Mexico’s 
Ackermann. 


Dilemma. By Carl W. 
George H. Doran Company. 


The authority of Mr. Ackermann’s posi- 
tion as a student of German intrigue needs 
no emphasis. The vitality of his book, 
“Germany, the Next Republic?” published 
nearly a year ago, is attested by the fact 
that it continues even now to be discussed 
in the London journals. Mr, Ackermann 
went to Mexico to uncover the truth of the 
Situation there, to forecast the probable 
outcome of the dilemma in which that un- 
happy country finds herself, and to dis- 
cover as far as possible how she could bz 
saved for the forces of right. His articles 
from Mexico contributed to the Saturday 
Evening Post, which, expanded and re- 
vised to date, form a portion of this 
volume, aroused bitter opposition from 
questionable sources in Mexico. He paints 
the country as only a trained writer and 
observer could. And his book fairly 
bristles with accurate data of practical 
value to anyone interested in business con- 
ditions to the south of us, and in Mexico’s 
value in her productions, and in her poten- 
tialities. The book contains a collection of 
unusual illustrations, many of them from 
sources seldom seen out of Mexico. A 
highly valuable feature of the 
book is the reprinting in full of numerous 
documents difficult to procure, such as the 
translation of the Mexican Constitution of 


1917. 


further 


Just a Minute. By Rev. Dr. Charles 
Frederic Goss. Stewart & Kidd Co. 


Dr. Goss is the author of several 
volumes which have had wide popularity, 
among them “The Redemption of David 
Corson,” and “The Optimist.” 

In this present volume the author has 
struck a keynote which we feel is par- 
ticularly timely. Most of our minds are 
too sluggish or too absorbed to initiate 
serious and philosophical trains of thought. 
We need some other mind to give us a 
shove or a shock. 

We hope this little book will offer in- 
spiration to many. 


Why Mary? 
liams Sons. 


By Jesse Lynch Wil- 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


A new edition of Mr. Williams’ success- 
ful play “And So They Were Married.” 


Flying Poilu, The. By Marcel Na- 
daud. Translated by Frances Wilson 
Huard. George H. Doran Company. 

The rapid alternations of humor and 
pathos, the piquancy and brilliance of the 
prose, stamp this book as quintessentially 
French. Each chapter constitutes a sepa- 
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rate flashlight picture of life and character ; 
the series as a whole develops the char- 
acter of Chignole, the Paris street urchin 
who worked into the aviation service, and 
whose wit, daring and imagination furnish 
a succession of surprises to his comrades. 
This is not in the ordinary sense a “war 
book,” for, though it furnishes a vivid 
picture of life in the French aviation corps, 
its purpose is not informatory. It uses the 
material of the war for the purposes of 
art—and the artistic perfection of it, airy, 
poised, complete, is indeed a memorable 
achievement. What Chignole does in the 
war—mad, glorious, absurd things—bring- 
ing down his German “sausage;” photo- 
graphing an enemy aeroplane when he 
ought, by all the laws of probability, to be 
dead; holding a race of pet snails between 
times; and finally asserting his right to 
“pilot” against all the rules. These things 
hold one breathless in the grip of them. 
What the war does to Chignole furnishes 
the keenest touch of tragedy which life 
affords—it makes him grow up. 

The illustrations are drawings in char- 
coal and wash by Charles Huard, official 
artist for the Sixth Army in France. 


Michael Wil- 
The Macmillan Company. 


High Romance. By 
liams. 


Michael Williams has done in this book 
much of what Hamlin Garland does in 
A Son of the Middle Border—cast the 
story of his own life into the form of 
fiction. It is a story that takes Mr. Wil- 
liams the length and breadth of the coun- 
try and brings him into touch with many 
prominent people. As a wandering news- 
paper editor and writer, struggling against 
heavy odds, he has many unusual adven- 
tures, all of which are most interestingly 
recounted in this narrative. It is a volume 
in which the material comes into frequent 
conflict with the ideal—but in the end, the 
high goal toward which the author has 
pressed persistently, is gloriously attained. 


Fore! By Charles E. Van _ Loan. 
George H. Doran Company. 

A collection of short stories about the 
game of golf by a writer who has made 
altogether his own the field of sport in fic- 
tion. While the tales are broadly humor- 
ous they are pointed with the subtleties of 
the game and are saturated with that 
sense of the dignity of golf and the per- 
sonal honor which it involves which is the 
pride in his sport of every worthy golfer. 

The second volume of a series by the 
author dealing with our major sports. 


Two Children in Old Paris. By Ger- 
trude Slaughter. The MacMillan Com- 
pany. 

This book is a true account of a winter 
spent by two little American girls in Paris, 
in the days of peace. Young and joyous 
and eager, they learned to love “the im- 
memorial inner life of Paris, its old houses 
and old books, old plays and songs, old 
churches and old gardens, its mirth and 








sweetness, its chivalry and its sadness 
its glory.” 


and 
They and their mother lived 
in “a sunlit corner of the grey-grown 
Faubourg” and through the pleasures and 
appreciation of their everyday life came to 
feel themselves a fragment, spiritually, of 
the French tradition. The book gives ex- 
pression to the ancient soul and the eternal 
youthfulness of Paris. Through school 
and play and home the children come into 
contact with the people of France. In 
school-mistress and_ riding-mistress, in 
maid and concierge, in poet and actor, 
readers will find the spirit which today 
commands the gratitude of the world. And 
this gallant gaiety, this charm, this clarity 
and simplicity of the French life, are en- 
hanced by their reflection through the 
minds of two lovely children of America, 
pupils of France and teachers of 
hearts. 


our 


Mime. A Story of the Latin Quarter 
in War-Time. By J. U. Gresy. 
& Brothers. $0.75. 

An inspiring tale of the Great War, and 
of the changes it has made in the attitude 
of the Jewish people towards many things 
in life. The story is infinitely touching and 
reaches the heart without effort, leaving 
an indelible impression of heroic endur- 
ance and love. 


Harper 


Boy of Bruges, A. By Emile and Tita 
Cammaerts. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


A new issue in the “Little Schoolmates” 
series. It is written by a Belgian poet and 
his wife and has the fine flavor of the 
temperament added to the il- 
luminating study of a Belgian child from 
the feminine and “mother” point of view 


artistic 


Life of Service, The. By James I. 
Vance. F. H. Revell Company. $1.25. 

Addresses given at Northfield by an in- 
spired speaker and writer. They are won- 
derfully helpful to Christian souls striving 
to make their religion count in service. 


Next War. 
Doubleday, Pag: 


German Plans for the 
By J. W. B. Gardener. 
& Co. $1.00. 


A study of possibilities based on the 
German attitude as revealed in the acts of 
war. 


Paulownia. Translated by Torao Take- 
tomo. Duffield & Co. 

Seven very interesting tales by three con- 
temporary Japanese writers. As_ short 
stories they are illuminative of the Japa- 
nese method, which seems to be extremely 
simple and as extremely calm. 


Twenty. By Stella Benson. The Mac- 
millan Company. 


Stella Benson now comes forward as a 
poet, having made many friends through 
her stories, “I Pose” and “This is the End.” 
There are those who have been predicting 
for some time that Miss Benson would ex- 
cel in the making of verse, the basis of this 
belief being found in the charm of the 





Lyric Interludes in “This is the End,” 
which are held by many to be the most de- 
lightful portions of an altogether unusual 
volume, 

The poems in “Twenty” show the same 
fine feeling and originality and assure Miss 
Benson of a cordial welcome. 


Songs of Manhattan. By Morris Abel 


‘Beer. The Cantrell Company. $1.25, 


Collected from” various magazines— 
verses inspired by New York—these poems 
are up-to-date in method and theme and 
have a strong interpretative power. 


Point of View, The. By 
Branchi. Duffield & Co. 


\ somewhat abstruse study in psychol- 
ogy, in which a man and woman take the 
lomestic laws into their own hands and 
find a way to combat conditions that keep 
them separated from each other. Ex- 
tremely well done, but experimentally dar- 
ing in theme. 


M. G. D 


Principles of Secondary Education. 
By Alexander Ingliss. Houghton, Mif- 
flin Company. $2.75. 

This has been termed by an eminent au- 
thority “the most scholarly and compre- 
hensive book so far published in the field 
of secondary education.” Its emphasis 
upon the subject of the physical and men- 
tal traits of pupils as they affect the prob- 
lems of education place the work in a 
class apart and make it of a psychological 
value that surpasses many books entirely 
devoted to psychologic study. A _ very 
clear survey is also made of the school sys- 
tems of secondary education in Europe and 
in England. 


Christie Bell of Goldenrod Valley. 
By Henry Thew Stephenson. Federal 
Publishing Company. 

Free as air and beautiful as the golden 
blooms in which sh2 lived, Christie Bell is 
a typical western lass who, though mother- 
less, had a wealth of affection lavished 
upon her by her indulgent father. Al- 
though she developed in mind and body in 
the great arms of Nature, the lass lacked 
the comforts she should be enjoying owing 
to her father’s misfortune in all business 
undertakings which resulted in the enmity 
of his financially successful brothers. 
When Christie’s cousin living in Cincin- 
nati (in affluence) learned of the condition 
of the Indiana relatives, she strove to alle- 
viate her kinsfolk’s poverty, but not with- 
out a wonderful amount of tact and di- 
plomacy. Through her efforts the child 
was given the advantages of education and 
voice culture (as she naturally sang like 
a bird), but notwithstanding this generos- 
ity, the sympathy and assistance did not 
include her father, nor was he personally 
benefited; rather the senior brother, a 
wealthy manufacturer, showed utter lack 
of quarter and often hatred. 

As little Christie became more worldly 
wise among her fashionable relatives, her 
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father pined for his baby and made a sur- 
prise visit to his old Cincinnati home to 
finally locate there. During a terrific 
spring freshet, which wrought unspeakable 
havoc, the black sheep of the family 
(Christic’s father) won the love and re- 
spect of the entire laboring population by 
his fearlessness and heroism, and none 
worked more faithfully than he in the 
cholera plague which followed. 

The story, though somewhat excessive 
in details, is refreshingly sweet and pure. 


Keeping Up With William. By Irving 
Bachellor. Bobbs-Merrill Company. $1.00. 

Mr. Bachellor is no stranger to the fic- 
tion reading public, and “Keeping Up With 
Lizzie” will long be remembered, yet its 
popularity will be dimmed by this new 
war story, which furnishes astounding 
facts in a pointed fashion, often illus- 
trated with hilarious anecdotes. 

In six all-too-short chapters, the conver- 
sations with the Hon. Socrates Potter 
(who told the story of Lizzie, heretofore 
mentioned) is retold, and what this ana- 
lytical brain expounds as his views of 
Williamism, Hohenzollernism and Democ- 
racy hold the reader’s wrapt attention. 

He begins by stating that his “Search- 
light is a modest kind of lantern,” but with 
the use of this and “a stock of shrapnel 
and liquid fire for the rear line of the 
Germans” he proceeds to 
Germanism, 


thunder into 
Now is the time when men must choos? 
between two ideals: that of the proud and 
merciless heart or the humble and contrite, 
namely between the Hun and the Anglo- 
Saxon or the evil and the good. “Superior- 
ity” was “Bill’s first steps toward the kill- 
ing of the spirit of Democracy.” His was 
“one of the three cases of a great father 
begetting a great son. The son is apt to 
have a sense of inherited superiority and 
it destroys everything worth while in him. 
Most of the bloodshed has been caused 
by the blunders or the hoggishness of 
superiority. It is the nursing bottle of in- 
sanity, and the Mellin’s food of crime” 
The divine afflatus of an Emperor begins 
after a time to think that the Heavenly 
Father is slow and old-fashioned and seeks 
to improve morality by taking all the 
NOTS out of the commandments. “Nots 


.are irritating to certain people who have 


plans for murder, rape, arson and piracy.” 
“Hohenzollern and Krupp have taken the 
Lord into partnership and begun to give 
Him lessons in efficiency” and with what 
disastrous results! That the plague 
created by the leprous soul of Hohen- 
zollern is spreading over America. His 
progressive ideas are to abolish tears and 
reduce life to an iron-clad plan on which 
the efficiency basis and “rid the world of 
everything but Germans, enemies and 
loot ;” thus “by their honest-to-God” meth- 
ods they have made hell famous. Our 
God becomes’ altogether theirs as a silent 
member of the firm of Hohenzollérn and 
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Krupp. Germans claim that they are the 
freest people in the world and on what is 
this based? A liberty which means Li- 
cense—to eat, drink and be sorry, also to 
satisfy the lustful appetite. “A man’s 
value of a man may be accurately meas- 
ured by his respect for women.” These 
depraved, inhumane swine have devastated 
whole communities by raping children and 
carrying innocent daughters into bondage, 
failing to show even the decency common 
among dogs. “They are utterly rotten to 
the core, but how can a moral quarantin2 
be established to save ourselves from this 
German leprosy?” Let us remember in 
working together toward a_ world-wide 
Democracy that “Christ was the greatest 
Democrat and would have us work to- 
gether in peace for democracy.” There is 
no danger that Heaven will be Teutonized 
nor that “Our God in ages past and Hope 
for years to come” will become either 
Kaisered or Krupped. 


Lord Terry’s 
Orczy. George 
$1.35. 


A new 


Wife.. By 
H. Doran 


Baroness 
Company. 


“Scarlet Pimpernel” story, in 
which Sir Percy Blakeney again appears 
and the French Revolution sent its flood 
of refugees to England, gives a_ back- 
ground. The story lacks the freshness of 
the earlier talkes of Baroness Orczy. One 
wearies of the round of detail and a certain 
amount of inevitable repetition. 


Face to Face With Kaiserism. By 


James W. Gerard. 
Company. $2.00. 
Ambassador 


George H. Doran 


Gerard’ pretty well ex- 
hausted his resources when he wrote “My 
Four Years in Germany.” But it was mt 
ural that the public should desire to hear 
more from the man who was “on the spot” 
with Germany at war. Therefore Mr. 
Gerard has discussed later problems re- 
garding the world conflict and its possible 
developments and these discussions now ap- 
pear in book form. They do not add so 
much to our information, but they con- 
tinue to give us fresh impressions of what 
the German mind is capable of as ex- 
pressed in the actions of the Government 
through its military pictures. The book 
serves to strengthen the purpose of every 
true American to do his part in putting 
the Hohenzollerns out of business en- 
tirely. 


Holy City, The. 
Selma Lagerléf. 
Swanson Howard. 
Company. $1.50. 


This is a colorful picture of the life of 
a body of Swedes who go tto establish 
themselves in Jerusalem. In other words, 
it is the story of a phase of the Zionist 
movement and what it lacks in action it 
makes up for in earnestness and _ inter- 
esting thought. Miss Lagerlof has writ- 
ten far more entertaining books, we must 
confess, 2 


Jerusalem II. By 
Translated by Velma 
Doubleday, Page & 








Poems of War and Peace. Italian 
Rhapsody. By Robert Underwood John- 
son, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City, 


Two volumes of poems by Robert 
Underwood Johnson, who has become his 
own publisher, have just appeared from 
the DeVinne Press. One is a new edition 
of his last year’s volume, “Poems of War 
and Peace,” including the “Panama Ode,” 
“The Corridors of Congress,” “Rheims,” 
and many others, with numerous additions, 
mairily of poems relating to the great war, 
some of which will be remembered by 
audiences to whom Mr. Johnson has read 
them on patriotic occasions. Among these 
are: “The Sword of Lafayette,” “To Rus- 
sia New and Free,” “The Victor of the 
Marne,” “The Crowned Republic,” “The 
New Slavery” (apropos of the civilian ex- 
patriations in Belgium), “The Answer of 
the Lord,” “The First Gun,” etc. Among 
others not relating to the war are two 
poems about children, “And Then” and 
“The Little Room of Dreams,” and “A 
Plea for the Defendant” (lines on a 
muzzled puppy, with the refrain, “All I did 
was growl a little bit”); another is “A 
Teacher,” written in appreciation of the 
profession; and read to the National Edu- 
cational Association.in New York in 1916. 
(This volume and Mr. Johnson’s larger 
collection entitled “Saint-Gaudens and 
other Verse” comprise the substance of his 
poetical production. As the Saint-Gaudens 
volume is nearly out of print, a new edi- 
tion of it is likely to be published during 
the winter. 

The second volume now published is a 
collection of pieces relating to Italy from 
“The Saint-Gaudens” volume. It takes its 
names from the longest poem, the “Italian 
Rhapsody,” and includes “Browning at 
Asolo,” “Love in Italy,” “To One Who 
Never Got to Rome” (on Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedman), “Spring at the Villa 
Conti,” “Como in April,” “The Spanish 
Stairs,” “Titian’s Two Loves,” “Farewell 
to Italy,” and others, to which is added 
“The Crowned Republic,” first published as 
a greeting to the Italian War Commission 
on its arrival in New York. 


Poets of Modern France, The. By 
Ludwig Lewisohn. By W. Huebsch. 
$1.50. 


This volume is a notable and unique con- 
tribution to the spiritual history of mod- 
ern France; the new poetry and the new 
criticism. 

Part one consists of a critical and philo- 
sophical account of the poetry of modern 
France, of its origins in the needs of the 
French spirit, of its qualities and its 
achiévements. 

Part Two consists of the translations— 
carefully preserving the metre and savor 
and style of the originals—of sixty poems 
by the most distinguished of the modern 
poets of Belgium and of France—an an- 
thology of lasting significance and value. 

The poets represented in this anthology 


are: Stéphane Mallarmé, Paul Verlaine, 
Arthur Rimbaud, Georges Rodenbach, 
Emile Verhaeren, Jean Moréas, Jules La- 
forgue, Henri de Régnier, Francis Vielé- 
Griffin, Gustave Kahn, Stuart Merrill, 
Maurice Maeterlinck, Rémy de Gourmont, 
Albert Samain, Edmond Rostand, Francis 
Jammes, Charles Guérin, Henri Bataille, 
Paul Fort, Pierre Louys, Camille Mauclair, 
Henri Barbusse, Fernand Gregh, Paul 
Souchon, Henri Spiess, Maurice Magre, 
Léo Larguier, Charles Vildrac, Georges 
Duhamel, Emile Despax. 

In translating representative poems from 
the works of these thirty men the author 
has aimed to approach a new ideal of poeti- 
cal translation which he explains in a 
significant preface. A general bibliography 
as well as biographical and bibliographical 
sketches of the thirty poets concludes the 
book. An indispensable volume to the 
lover and student of the modern mind and 
its expression in the art of poetry. 


Wisconsin Plays, Second Series. B. 
W. Huebsch, $1.50. 


These plays, like those that made up 
the preceding volume, owe their being to 
the stimulus of the Wisconsin Dramatic 
Society whose efforts toward popularizing 
dramatic art have been so significant. All 
of them have been tested by various 
dramatic organizations and most of them 
are included in the repertory of the Wis- 
consin Players who performed in New 
York this year at the Neighborhood Play- 
house. The plays include: “The Feast of 
the Holy Innocents,” by S. Marshall Isley; 
“On the Pier,” by Laura Sherry; “The 
Shadow,” by Howard Mumford Jones; 
“We Live Again,” by Thornton Gilman. 


Through War to Peace. 
G. Keller. The 
$1.25. 


Professor - Keller discusses the present 
war from the point of view of the socio- 
logical or societal theory: This: theory, 
briefly, is that society expands by develop- 
ing certain customs, manners or folk ways. 
Gradually these customs become a religion, 
ultimately developing into what may be 
called a code. There has been growing 
up an international code of recent years 
and the progress of civilization has been 
determined by the character and efficiency 
of this code. The Germans marked a 
variation from this code and notably dur- 
ing the last-few years have been develop- 
ing a code of their own, sharply opposed 
to that of civilization. The present war is, 
then, regarded as the inevitable conflict be- 
tween the code of civilization and the Ger- 
man variant. 


By Albert 
Macmillan Company. 


End of the War, The. 
Weyl. 


By Walter E. 
The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 


Here Dr. Weyl gives us a new interpre- 
tation of the war and of America’s en- 
trance into it. 
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Sober people, he feels, have begun + 
beyond the conflict into the grey ye 
come. They have begun to questi: 
meaning of the war. From a m 
point of view even a victory will n 
Will it pay morally? Will the lo: 
blood and treasure be made good | 
manent gains in ideals? Here lies ti 
issue of the war, and Dr. Weyl brin 
brilliant mind and striking literary s 
bear on this discussion of it. 

He points out the end toward whi 
war is moving and outlines an Americ; 
policy for the war and for the peace 
is to follow it. His purpose is to 
the relation of this struggle to the 
history of American thought and a-iion, 
and to forecast the future policy cf this 
country toward Europe and the wori: 


Ow 
hole 


Vocational-Guidance Movement, 
By John M. Brewer. The Ma 
Company, New York. $1.40. 

The present reviewer tries to keep a 
complete library of the books upon voca- 
tional guidance, and for the present he 
places this book first upon the shelf. Here 
is a sober-minded outline of the problems, 
a sketch of the history of the movement, 
a critique of false methods of guidance 
and a conservative yet constructive sug- 
gestion for a program. The author warns 
us against the extreme claims made by 
placement-agencies, phrenologists, char- 
acter-analyzers, even psychologists! He 
counsels the establishment of a wider va- 
riety of preparational courses, the more 
earnest study of the resources of the 
pupil, closer correlation between school 
and work, but his big word is co-opera- 
tion. Many agencies, many minds, many 
experiments are needed in order to help 
our young people find their life-missions. 
A good glossary and bibliography are ap- 
pended. 


The, 
illan 


Oxford Stamp and Other Essays, The. 
By Frank Aydelotte. The Oxford Uni- 


versity Press. 


The secretary of the Alumni Association 
of Rhodes Scholars gives the reaction 
which he believes residence in that great 
English university gives to Americans, a 
reaction, much needed he thinks, in favor 
of thoroughness in scholarship, sportsman- 
likeness in play and responsibility in na- 
tional concern. There is a pungent chapter 
on “The Religion of Punch,” by which the 
author means the American spirit, which 
in his judgment substitutes method for 
knowledge, machinery for thought and 
success for integrity. We need not agree 
with all the writer says. We may not all 
of us have been so much impressed as he 
with the integrity, the thoroughness or 
the sportsmanlikeness of the English mind. 
But the volume is of value as a record of 
an outlook and an achievement in modern 
scholarship, suggestive when we come to 
consider the new world order, in which 
Americans and Englishmen must work to- 
gether. 





Soldier Unafraid, A. By Captain An- 

re Cornet-Auquier. Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.00. 

Mr. Theodore Stanton has translatcd 
from the French some of Captain Cornet- 
Auquier’s letters written during: his service 
in the army in the trenches of the Alsatian 
iront. 

This young French officer, who had been 
: professor prior to the war, writes with 
leep feeling regarding his position, and 
che opportunity to live aright amid dan- 
zerous physical and moral temptations. He 
describes army life, hardships and the de- 
sire to keep up the morale of the soldiers 
by sunsh:r2 and mirth wherever possible, 
battle sccues, rescuing the beloved dead 
from the desecrating touch of the loathed 
Boches, and throughout all he entrusts 
himself and his associates to the care and 
guidance of the Heavenly Parent. 

The letters, beside being masterly, wel- 
comed by his kinsfolk, will doubtless prove 
beneficial to others who have dear one3 
facing the dangers of battle for the safety 
of the beloved ones over here. 

Although Captain Cornet-Auquier died 
on March 2, 1915, from wounds received 
in battle, his life and memory will be an 
example to all who knew or read of him 
just as his association was a blessing to 
his home. 


War-Time “Over There.” By William 
Allen Knight. The Pilgrim Press. $1.00. 


Brief sketches of what has been happen- 
ing in America during the first year of the 
war—carefully painted pictures of scores 
“over here’ by a man who knows how to 
handle words with an exquisite charm. 


About the War. George H. Doran Com- 
peny. $2.00. 


This catechism of the great war gives 
concise, concrete information about every 
phase of the conflict: food, munitions, 
prisoners, conscription, spies, “Who’s Who” 
in military and civilian life, and a host of 
other topics. Its form of question and 
answer makes it a ready reference work, 
giving facts in the most condensed form. 
In addition to the questions and answers 
the vast world of the insect kingdom in 
the light of a mellow philosophy and a 
radiant affection. It is the story of his 
“harmas” that he tells in this volume, the 
untilled pebbly expanse of country beside 
his Provencal village of Serignan, which, 
too poor to repay the work-of the plough, 
became his quiet outdoor laboratory for 
the study of the insect life that abounded 
there. Thither he conducts his readers, 
showing them how the blue-bottle fly lays 
her eggs in the slit of a dead bird’s beak, 
and how the Lycosa lifts her white bag of 
¢ggs toward the sun to assist the hatching, 
and describing to them the singular man- 
ners and customs of the cabbage-caterpillar, 
the spider family, the pine processionary, 
the burying-bettles, and other insect friends 
who have given him their confidence. 


BOOK BRIEFS 


“An inimitable observer” Darwin called 
Fabre, and Maeterlinck’s’ phrase for him, 
“the insects’ Homer,” has accompanied his 
fame throughout the whole reading world. 
His books on the insects of his native 
Provence not only contain the results of 
much original and acute scientific research 
and the record of many illuminating and 
important discoveries, but form a store- 
house of insect romances, strange and 
fantastic instances of instinct and habit un- 
dreamed of by the average reader, that 
really deserves comparison, in its own 
plane, with the work of Balzac. The pres- 
ent volume, which is uniform in style with 
the same author’s “Social Life in the In- 
sect World” and with C. V. Legros’ bi- 
ography, “Fabre, Poet of Science,” has 
been carefully edited so as to give the gen- 
eral reader the cream of Fabre’s observa- 
tions with a minimum of technical detail. 





Uncivil War, The. By Porter Emer- 
son Browne. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 

These little essays are full of originality, 
humor and common sense. There is 
nothing “high-brow” about them, but they 
are straight from the shoulder discussiots 
of the problems brought home to every 
man by America at war. The author does 
not scorn racy slang nor any other medium 
which will help forcibly to bring his mean- 
ing home. With enthusiasm, but without 
ranting, he discusses universal militaty 
service, prohibition, economy, the foreign 
language press, the cabaret, and other 
phases of contemporary life, in a pointed, 
even hilarious, but always intensely p2- 
triotic vein. 


Physical Beauty—How to Keep It. 


By Annette Kellermann. George H. 


Doran Company. 


“Physical Beauty” is very much more 
than a set of directions for beauty culture. 
Miss Kellermann’s work is founded on a 
theory and a principle. The theory is, that 
the cultivation of beauty is bound up. with 
love, happiness and success. The principle 
is that beauty and health are inextricable 
—that -perfect health in every muscle and 
every organ means beauty. Married hap- 
piness, its attainment and its continuance, 
depends on continued attraction, and such 
attraction cannot be maintained without due 
regard to physical-appearance and the high- 
est physical vitality. Miss Kellermann de- 
scribes a complete set of exercises for 
every part of-the body; she gives direc- 
tions for the care of the hair, skin, teeth, 
eyes, ete. She tells the fat women how to 
exercise and diet in order to become thin, 
and the thin woman how to become 
plump. She discusses the problems of 
personal hygiene, the care of the nerves, 
and, finally, the art of becoming and 
charming dress. All of her directions 
can be followed by the woman who has 
no money or inclination for expensive 
“treatments.” The keynote of her scheme 
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is perfect naturalness. All of her teach- 
ing is characterized by common sense and 
a resolute repudiation of artificiality or 
fads. 

This book is profusely illustrated with 
photographs of Miss Kellermann and dia- 
grams of the exercises. 


“A Mother’s Domestic Hints to Bach-. 
elors.” By Ellen H. Hartel. 


A book containing.a number of recipes, 
which are useful to all, and particularly to 
those living in apartments has been’ pub- 
lished for the purpose of aiding the bach- 
and small families in producing 
equally good results by combining economy 
with luxury. 


Mrs. Allen’s Cook Book. By Ida C. 
Bailey Allen. Small, Maynard & Co. 
$2.00. 

Many suggestions are offered in this 
well prepared, beautifully illustrated book 
that should be of infinite value to the 
housewife. There are recipes for the 
strong, recipes for invalids, suggestions 
for diets at certain times of the year and 
suggestions for well-equipped kitchens. 


elors 


Quest of Bells, The. By Lavinia Silli- 
man Bevan. Privately printed. 

Mrs. Bevan, who for years has col- 
lected bells of different types, has given us 
an interesting account of her worth-while 
collection, which includes all shapes and 
sizes, from the cow bell used when the 
pioneers were settling Cedar Hills (Iowa) 
vicinity to trophies from the temple of 
3uddha in Benares; others from China, 
Japan, Egypt, the Thibet; in fact, she has 
searched far and wide for additions to her 
unusual hobby. 

Bells, she says, are more intimately 
associated with the saddest and joyous 
feelings of mankind than any other in- 
strument. 

“Toll call the folk to church in time, 

We chime; 

When joy and mirth are on the wing, 

We ring; 

When we lament a departed soul, 

We toll.” 

David used bells as musical instruments, 
Noah to summon his ship carpenters, the 
Romans to denote the time of day. In 
France there is much superstition con- 
nected with them believing in their power 
to avert destruction by storm or pestilence. 

Many interesting and instructive facts 
relative to the bells of various countries, 
their sizes, shapes, uses, etc., are involved 
in the unusual handbook on a subject which 
covers a very broad field. 


Fighting Engineers, The. By Francis 
A. Collins. The Century Company. $1.30. 

When -the American public thinks’ of its 
army in France it usually thinks only’ of- 
the infantry, cavalry or ‘artillery. But in 
this age a-.locomotive may prove more 
deadly’ than’ a -battery, and the skilfful and 
rapid building or destruction of a- bridge 
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may decide a battle, and the engineers 
face perils as great as any of their 
brothers arrayed against the Huns. In- 
deed, for the first year of the war the 
greatest exploits of the American army 
in France were the marvels achieved by 
the engineering branch of the service. 
Our Allies on the west front have been 
amazed by the rapidity and thoroughness 
with which the American engineers accom- 
plish tremendous results. 

Considerably over 100,000 skilled men 
have been gathered together as the Amer- 
ican engineering force, trained and 
equipped to tackle any job whatever its 
size or complexity; they are the men who 
are looking after army railroad system, 
army saw-milling, road-building, mining 
operations, gas and flame work, surveying, 
pontoon operations, reforestation, etc. 

It is the story of these men and their 
achievements that “The Fighting Engi- 
neers” tells, and Mr. Collins is well known 
for the clear and popular style with which 
he presents the most difficult technical sub- 
jects. His most recent previous book is 
“The Air Man,” but he is the author of a 
number of other widely read works, in- 
cluding “The Camera Man,” “The Wire- 
less Man” and “The Boys’ Book of Model 
Aeroplanes,” 


Soldier’s Scrap Book, 
Editor Company. 


ihe. The 


The Soldier’s Scrap Book is full o’fight- 


ing songs, poems with pep, homely 
parodies, gems of prose and poetry, and 
familiar songs. Included are “The Cor- 
poral of Our Army,” the prose master- 
piece for soldiers, by George O. Van 
Camp; “A Yankee Dixie Gringo,” “I’m a 
Rarin’ to Go,” “A Hot Time in Berlin,” 
“Kussing the Kaiser,” “The Song the 
Poilus Sing,” Clemenceau’s Tribute to the 
Poilus, “Refrains of Tommy Atkins’s 
Songs,” Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech, 
President Wilson’s “Why We Are At 
War,” and nearly a hundred poems of in- 
spiration, patriotism, consolation and 
humor. There’s a little masterpiece in 
the book to fit every mood of the soldier. 
In addition there are blank pages for 
notes, a pocket for clippings, etc., and 
ruled pages for the soldier’s individual 
records. There is even a place where the 
soldier may record the circumstances at- 
tending the conferring of his “decora- 
tions.” The compiler is William R. Kane. 


Sources of the Hexateuch, The. 
Edgar Sheffield Brightman. 
don Press. 

“The Sources of the Hexateuch” pre- 
sents fairly to the reader the English text 
of J, E, and P, each as a complete unity, 
according to the analysis upon which a 
majority of modern scholars are agreed, 
all important variations of opinion being 
mentioned in the notes. Each of the docu- 
ments is provided with an introduction 
showing its literary, historical and re- 


By 
The Abing- 


ligious characteristics. Such a book should 
be widely used by all thoughtful people 
with interest in religion or literature. 

It is the duty of Christians to know 
what the best scholarship has to say about 
the Bible: it is the duty of scholars to 
state their results in such form that they 
will be at once comprehensible and help- 
ful to the ordinary Christian. The Sources 
of the Hexateuch is a successful attempt 
to meet both of these needs. 


As Tommy Sees Us. A _ book for 
church folk. By Rev. A. Herbert Gray. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

A book that studies the problems of re- 
ligion in light of the present war. It tells 
how Tommy may be enlisted for Christ, 
and it discusses the ability of the church 
to fill Tommy’s needs. 


Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation, 
The. By James Denney, D. D. George 
H. Doran Company. 

An historical, critical and constructive 
discussion of reconciliation as the inspira- 
tion and focus of Christianity. The need 
of adjustment to the hard and transient 
conditions of life is a universal human 
experience; the experience of reconcilia- 
tion is, therefore, the fundamental experi- 
ence of the Christian religion. From the 
experimental basis of the doctrine, Dr. 
Denney passes to its historical importance 
in the Christian religion. From the ex- 
perimental basis of the doctrine, Dr. Den- 
ney passes to its historical importance in 
the Christian thought of the past, to an 
analysis of the New Testament account, 
and finally to the possible realization of 
reconciliation as achieved by Christ, in 
human life. 


Dramatization of Bible Stories, The. 
By Elizabeth Erwin Miller. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $1.00. 

The strong and interesting recent trend 
toward discovering and utilizing the dra- 
matic element in the Bible has found ex- 
pression in many endeavors to exercise the 
dramatic instinct of children. The value 
of such exercises for realizing the scrip- 
tural scenes and events, for coming in 
contact with moral issue and to some ex- 
tent expressing them, is manifest. The 
perils of theatricalism and unnaturalness 
are equally plain. This little book is dis- 
creet and concrete, and appreciates the 
moral and educational values of this new 
art, this new application rather of the old- 
est of the arts. Eight Bible dramas are 
outlined. Directions for simple staging 
and costuming are given, and the illustra- 
tions are interpretive. 


With God and the Colors. A Mother’s 
Prayers for Her Soldier Boy. By Leila 
Atwood Foust. The Vir Publishing Com- 
pany. 50 cents. 

Our boys in the service are “going over” 
with the deepest sympathy of all patriots; 
tuey are on our:hearts! and’ minds all dur- 


ing the day and in the wakeful hours 
the night. This is natural and right 

let us not forget the special class 1 
whom the burdens of this war fall 
heavily and that is the mothers of 
brave boys. Everything possible mus: 
done to sustain them during their abs. 

on their perilous errand. And, this 5 
was written with this supreme idea in 
view—to help mothers to know that 
strength must come from the Lord to the 
mothers as well as the boys. Mrs. Foust 
has a boy in the service and these devotions 
voice not only her own desires, but the 
aspirations of Christian motherhood every- 
where. They cannot fail to inspire, 
strengthen and deepen their lives. It is a 
fine book to place into every home where 
there is a service flag and no patriot could 
do a greater service for the spiritual help- 
fulness of these mothers than by directing 
their attention to the value of this uplift- 
ing devotional book. 5 


Women Wanted. By Mabel Potter 
Daggett. George H. Doran Company. $1.50. 

Mrs. Daggett was sent abroad by “The 
Pictorial Review” to investigate the effect 
e{ the war on the economic, professional 
and social status of women. Her knowl- 
edge of the history of the movement for 
the abolition of all sexual disqualifications 
and her enthusiasm in the cause of equal 
rights and personal independence of 
women, are manifest on every page. The 
book is written in easy, conversational 
style, with frequent dramatic flashes, which 
make its points entertaining to read and 
easy to remember. The amount of ma- 
terial collected is very large. It includes 
accounts of conditions in factories, modifi- 
cations in the conditions of woman labor 
since the beginning of the war, a survey 
of the legal status of married women and 
of the reforms in the marriage law en- 
acted in various countries, the slow at- 
tainment by women of the right to enter 
and rise in the professions formerly closed 
to them, the wage problem, the reconcili- 
ation of maternity with work outside the 
home, the striking war work done by the 
women of the belligerent nations. Con- 
crete examples illustrate each point. This 
is a book which will give feminists facts 
and stories to quote, and antis a good 
chance to be converted. 


Peter and Polly in Autumn. 
Lucia. American Book Company. 

This collection completes the year’s cycle 
of Peter and Polly stories. Like its prede- 
cessors, it is illustrated with many attract- 
ive pictures in color. Peter and Polly are 
two healthy, lovable children, and it is the 
naturalness of their actions that makes so 
strong an appeal to other children. The 
adventures which they have are told in a 
way relished by every child, and their con- 
versations are always delightful. 

The book is designed for supplementary 
reading in the second and third grades. 


By Rose 




















Inside the Russian Revolution. By 
Rheta Childe Dorr. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50. 


Mrs. Dorr received much of her in- 
formation about Russian conditions from 
careful observation and study of the Rus- 
sians themselves. With the aid of an 1n- 
terpreter, she heard many of the speeches 
delivered along the principal streets and 
spent days in the factories. She even 
spent time with the Russian nobility. It is 
no wonder that Mrs, Dorr is quite com- 
petent to write such a book. 


Jim Spurling, Fisherman. By Albert 
W. Tolman Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 


A story for younger readers about three 
boys who had a great time fishing on the 
Maine coast. 


Laboratory Manual to Accompany 
Foundations of Chemistry. By Arthur 
A. Blanchard, Ph.D., and Frank B. 
Wade, B.S. American Book Company. 


This “Manual,” which is published in 
loose-leaf form, is designed for use in 
secondary school and consists of: ninety- 
five laboratory experiments adapted to ac- 
company Blanchard and Wade’s “Founda- 


tions of Chemistry.” It is an_ elastic 
course, containing more than a _ year’s 
work, and arrangeable in any order. 


These experiments are accompanied by a 
list of the necessary equipment and com- 
plete directions for doing the work, Every 
effort has been made to keep the apparatus 
required simple and inexpensive. 


Great Inventors and Their Inventions. 
By Frank P. Bachman. American Book 
Company. 


In this book are twelve stories of great 
inventions which not only furnish enlight- 
ening information, but inspirational biogra- 
phies. The stories of inventions offer an 


easy approach to an understanding of the 


rise of important industries, and convey 
vivid lessons which will stimulate the 
child’s mind. 

Some of the stories deal with Watt and 
the Steam Engine, Stephenson and the Lo- 
cemotive, Howe and the Sewing Machine, 


Bell and the Telephone, etc. The book is 
intended for supplementary reading in 
grades five to eight of the elementary 
schools. 


School History of the United States. 
By Albert Bushnell Hart. American 
Book Company. 


Though this is the first history that Pro- 
fessor Hart has prepared for elementary 
schools, it is written with great skill and 
shows a thorough understanding of the 
ycuthful mind. There is no doubt that it 
will take its rank with the author’s other 
histories which have given him such an 
enviable reputation. It is a clear, simple 
account in which the relative importance of 
events is graphically pictured. 


BOOK BRIEFS 


Stealthy Terror. By John Ferguson. 
John Lane Company. $1.40. 


While Hugh Abercrombie, an English 
medical student, was completing his train- 
ing in Berlin, he became involved in a 
series of most dastardly German schemes. 
Aiming to aid an injured German who had 
been sandbagged, he was given the custody 
of a tiny, carefully-wrapped package, which 
according to later developments proved to 
have been the catise of the maltreatment 
originally, Abercrombie escaped with the 
packet which, upon investigation, revealed 
a childish-looking drawing of a seemingly 
meaningless character and one which, hav- 
ing been surrounded with less mystery, 
would have been destroyed as waste, but 
what a valuable message was unfolded when 
the true import of the drawing was un- 
folded! 

Under the present conditions anything 
evil could readily be believed, but this story 
is overcrowded with terror and treachery, 
crime and abuse of various degrees of 
torture, 

With the assistance of a plucky Scotch 
girl, Abercrombie was enabled to outwit 
some of the tricky plotters, but his bravery 
throughout in dodging the German agents 
in their open and covert acts prove that his 
must surely have been a charmed life. 











Hunter, The. By Watson Dyke. G. P. 


Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

While beautiful Sylvia Lake was bathing 
in the secluded stream which ran through 
her father’s vast, isolated estate, a wander- 
ing hunter penetrated the surrounding 
woods and discovered her bathing place. 
Buttress, the hunter, was considered a 
crank and, by some, demented, because his 
nomadic habits, love of nature and knowl- 
edge of the wild creatures, birds and beasts 
alike, their songs, haunts and habits. Sylvia 
knew of Buttress by reputation and be- 
lieved in him because he was beloved by 
the wild creatures, and when her father 
died and she needed a trustworthy helper, 
she called upon Buttress for assistance, 
which he rendered ably and willingly. 

Why one, with Sylvia’s advantages, should 
be attracted by the hunter remains a mys- 
tery, but an interesting one which is 
threshed out most fully in the wholly un- 
usual, out-of-doors story. Although the 
idea is improbable, nevertheless it is de- 
cidedly readable when one seeks fiction of 
a flippant variety. 


Rose of Sharon, The. By Everett H. 
Sperow, A.M., B.D. Gorham Press. $1.00. 

This beautiful love story of a Shulam- 
mite maiden describes the period in Bible 
history relative to the death of King David 
and the anointing of Solomon. Ancient cus- 
toms retold in story form would appeal to 
some who would refrain from reading the 
greatest romances directly from the Bible, 
yet the quaint language and Eastern habits, 
and, in fact, all the details which would 
increase local color are adhered to closely. 
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Although the exquisitely beautiful maiden 
had been chosen by King Solomon “as fair- 
est of all women” for his harem, yet even 
at the possible sacrifice of her life for 
disobedience to the king’s desire, she re- 
mained true to her beloved shepherd boy. 
She realized that she could never retain 
Solomon’s love. At the best his would be 
merely spontaneous affection and she clung 
to the steadfast love of the rustic lad, The 
consternation among the court ladies and 
Solomon’s pleading could not alter her 
decision, 

It is unquestionably a dainty love story, 
drawing a sharp contrast between love 
which is pure and the profane. 





Nobody’s Child. By Elizabeth Dejeans. 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. $1.50, 


A rural country side with its vast estates 
and a long-lived family feud which existed 
through many generations are not uncom- 
mon details of a modern novel, but the 
decidedly ingenious style in which the 
minute details of this story are developed 
is most original. 

Ann Penniman is a winsome creature 
who would naturally beget love, but in her 
secluded life with a maiden aunt and her 
grandfather, affection seems almost an un- 
known commodity. Her very ignorance of 
the world makes her more attractive to 
those persons who, as the story progresses, 
become her closest friends and as her view 
of life broadens from contact with the 
outer world, one cannot resist a feeling of 
personal interest in her welfare as of some 
dear associate. 

Although Ann is “nobody’s child,” her 
kinsfolk seem unnatural until the reasons 
for their seeming disinterest are disclosed 
and then the affection which had been lack- 
ing in Ann’s young days seems lavished 
upon her to its fullest extent. 


Howard Chase, Red Hill, Kansas. By 
Charles H. Sheldon. George H. Doran 
Company. $1.25. 


Red Hill, recognized as the most gossipy 
town in Kansas, is the field which has called 
the young seminarian, Howard Chase, to 
its pulpit in the Presbyterian Church. This 
wide-awake, capable, well-read theologian, 
full of ambition to succeed, not only for 
personal gain but for the uplift of humanity, 
accepts the Western charge even when he 
knows that his entire pastorate means uphill 
work, paved with manifold difficulties. His 
popularity from the first Sunday was as- 
tounding, as he became a general favorite 
among all the young women of the district, 
but like all small communities there arise 
the petty bickerings and back-biting, which 
in this case Chase only could amicably settle. 

His unconventional methods arouse the 
town from its apathetic religious state and 
by his high motives, recreates the district; 
he not only advocates community spirit in 
religious work, but in his own neighborhood 
puts his ideas into practical working order. 
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ARRIVED in America some little time before your 
I country entered the war. ae 

During the past year or more, as an"ex-soldier, I 
have been called upon to travel about considerably, and 
have had an opportunity to talk with many and to ob- 
serve widely. With the battle-front ever fresh in my mind, 
I cannot help contrasting militant America with war- 
time London. 

In the course of my travels I am asked the same old 
question a dozen times a day. It is always this: FP 

“When will the war stop, and how will it stop?” ""' 

Here are really two questions which only a fool would 
pretend to answer. Anything that I may say will be only 
my personal opinion, and my only authority will be my 
experience on the firing-line and my close intimacy with 
America and her people. 

There is not one iota of doubt in my mind as to who 
will win this war. There was no doubt in my mind as to 
the ultimate winner from the moment that the news 
flashed back to London of the wonderful stand taken by 
our London Scottish on Hallowe’en Night. Ultimately 
the Allies—and you are one of us—will win, and it will 
be no ‘‘Peace without Victory.” 

Immediately the pessimists—we need pessimists in 
order to keep our proper mental balance—will arise and 
sketch a picture something after this fashion: 

“Germany is today the winner. Territorially she 
gained twice, yes, thrice as much as was originally called 
for by her ambitious program of militarism. Today 
Germany controls a vast and fertile territory which is 
far preferable to her and far more precious than her 
malaria-ridden colonies in Africa and elsewhere.”’ 

Yes, I will agree that today Germany is a winner 
in so far as territorial aggrandizement is concerned. But 
the war has only begun. It has only passed through the 
first two of its three phases. Back when I knew the smell 
of smoke and powder we were nearing the end of the first 
phase, the phase of retreat, of “‘strategical retreat’’ made 
famous and ludicrous by Hindenburg. During this 
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period England and France were gathering their Forces 
and were exercising their muscles in preparation for the 
struggle to come. 

Then came the second phase, when these new-found 
muscles tightened and the line held, and Germany stopped 
advancing. We are now in the last stage of the second 
phase. We now know that those bands of men and steel 
which surrounded Germany can hold her indefinitely, 
forever, if necessary. 

The third and final stage of the war is approaching 
when the strength which we have been building up during 
these years will be expanded in a mighty spring that will 
stop little short of Berlin itself. 

This third stage may continue as long or longer than 
the first two stages combined, but it is near, and Ger- 
many knows it is near. 

I have said that I knew the ultimate winner from the 
beginning. I knew it far better after I had fought the 
German and tested his spirit. What wins a war? It is 
the spirit of the fighter, reinforced by the spirit of the 
people back home and by the mechanical aids of our 
munition factories. The German fighter is lacking in 
this spirit. 

Do you understand me? The German is a splendid, 
tremendous fighter, but only when he is fighting en masse. 
Individually, he is a coward at heart, and has none of his 
righteous anger behind him that inspires the Allied sol- 
diers. He fights because he is ordered to fight, because 
he will face certain death if he does not fight. His arm is 
not steeled by the cry of humanity nor by the crys of 
murdered women and children. 

It is because the German does not fight for the love 
of righteous fighting, but because he is ordered to fight, 
that I know we Allies will win. It is not in the book that 
the Germans will come out victorious. It was not in the 
book when a mere handful of British stood off the German 
hosts at the battle of Mons. 

The ultimate victor in this war was forecast when the 
French forced back the German hordes at the Marne. 
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WHO WILL WIN THE WAR 


\Vhen the Germans made their drive on Calais and failed, 

the victor in this struggle was again foretold. When the 

lselgian ports failed to fall into German hands through 
pres, the ultimate victor was once more prophesied. 

Germany’s early drive through Russia failed; at 
Verdun she failed; in Italy she failed. Always she falls 

hort. And Why? 

Germany today fights as a machine, and machines 
have their limitations. Germany’s soldiers fight as ma- 
chines. There is none of the spirit in the German soldier 
to drive him on against tremendous odds. Had there 
been this spirit at Marne, at the Mons, at Verdun, or at 
Calais, Germany would have been the victor today, and 
England, France, Italy, and America, too, would at this 
moment be outstretched in prayer before the feet of 
Wilhelm der Grosse. 

Germany today is in a steel cage, and the bars are 
slowly closing round her, as did the walls of Poe’s horrid 
chamber. Behind those walls, pushing them closer and 
closer, stand the upraised hands of all civilized humanity. 
These hands are steeled by necessity, for, should the 
Germans win by fluke or otherwise, the world from that 
day forward would become a tool, an abased tool, of Ger- 
man treachery and bribe. 

The civilized world, whether or not it has formally 
enlisted on the side of the Allies, realizes this today. 
England must fight on, because should she stop and should 
Germany become the ultimate victor, England’s sea- 
power would be taken away. With it would go England. 
Commercially she would be subjected to the point of 
extinction. France is steeled by dire necessity, for, 
should Germany win, there would be no more France. 

And you Americans?» Why will you fight on and on 
when your time comes, as we are now fighting? Because, 
should Germany win, you know as well as I where her 
greedy eyes would gaze. She does not want crowded 
England. She would be amply repaid, were England 
merely forced to pay tribute to her iron heel of the 
future. Germany wants a place in which she may expand, 
where her people may grow and grow, until by sheer 
force of numbers der Deutschland covers the earth. She 
cannot grow in England. There is none too much space 
in France or in any sunny spot in Europe. But no one 
knows better than you the colossal opportunities for 
growth and advancement in your own America. 

South America, by evasion of the Monroe Doctrine, 
has already become thoroughly Germanized commercially 
and to a large extent educationally. Germany can ab- 
sorb South America without South America becoming 
cognizant of the fact. Until this war and the resultant 
hatred which it engendered, Germany could foresee in the 
near future the domination, the absorption of South 
America practically, if not politically. 

The only spot remaining on thisearth worth theseeking 
is your own land, and you mayrestassured that, should Ger- 
many win the war, it will be at your fertile fields and teeming 
cities that the Kaiser will point his Judas’s finger. 

Of course you know all this. I have merely been 
rehearsing an old, old story. But you do not realize it in 
its full truth and strength. Like the descriptions of a city 
in your geography of school-days, it is nothing but black 
type. It lacks the life and truth which an actual visit 
to that city would bring. Some day, perhaps, when your 
first casualties come across to you in terrific numbers, 
when war reaches its hand to your home, perhaps then 
you will realize the real truth of what I have been saying 
and the possibilities that await you should Germany 
prove the ultimate victor. Only when you realize this 
will America be in the war as England is, as France is, as 
Italy is—in the war until our soldiers address their mail, 
‘Somewhere in Germany.” 
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Who will win the war? 

Let me answer the question in this way. Place your- 
selves in the grandstand of a race-course. Before you 
stretch two tracks, one smooth and straight, the other 
tortuous, filled with rubbish and debris, cross-hatched 
with ditches. On the smooth track runs a sleek horse, 
trained to the last minute with a handicap of a quarter 
of a mile in its favor. That horse is Germany. On the 
other track runs a black horse, driven by an amateur. 
At the start the black horse is a quarter mile behind its 
sleek antagonist, but gradually, despite the advantages, 
it decreases the distance between itself and its competitor 
until at the half-mile post the horses are neck and neck. 

Which is the better horse? 

Germany, with forty years of preparation and train- 
ing, after four years of war finds herself neck and neck with 
her amateur antagonist who is running the race amid 
the pitfalls and perils of struggle itself. Under those con- 
ditions which is the better horse, the one with the forty 
years of training or the black horse, driven by an amateur, 
who has equaled the record of its antagonist's at only the 
half-mile post? Which is the better horse, and on which 
horse will you place your money? ? 

It is because we Allies are beating Germany at her 
own game, despite untold difficulties in our path, that I 
unquestionably predict the ultimate victory of the Allied 
armies. This victory will come through no collapse of 
the German nation. Ultimate victory will be won, in 
all probability, by sheer force of arms. 

Germany today is surrounded by her armies, con- 
creted into trenches that stretch for miles and miles 
behind her front line. We will have to blast them back, 
sometimes inch by inch. 

To-day, so I am reliably informed, there is a gun— 
and by this I do not mean a rifle, but a machine-gun or 
one of larger caliber—every nine feet along the Allied 
front. Before this war can be won these mouths of steel 
must lock their wheels and stretch from Calais almost to 
Constantinople, a solid line of protest against the dream 
of Attila. 

All this will take time. All this will take ammunition 
in abundance. To guide and direct the fire of this steel- 
tongued line will take the aid of hundreds, yes, hundreds 
of thousands of aeroplanes. To build them and to train 
the aviators will take time. To build up reserve stores of 
munition, fitted for days and weeks of solid shelling, will 
take time. 

But in the meantime Germany is growing weaker, 
Father Time is on the side of the Allies. Meanwhile, 
Germany is the losing winner. She cannot advance, and 
she faces an ultimate defeat as slow, but as certain as 
death, itself. 

Her submarine, which she has held up to her be- 
lieving and gullible populace, will shortly gasp out its 
last flickering breath of life. It may cling to existence 
tenaciously, it may linger on indefinitely, but its weight 
in the scales of victory will become evermore negligible. 
Germany’s submarine hopes were built on a false con- 
ception. At first she thought that by torpedoing ships 
she would frighten the seamen from their duty. In this 
belief she erred. Then by sinking sperlos versinkt, or 
“without leaving any trace,”’ she thought to reinforce the 
horror of her submarine and to inspire in all seafaring men 
such a terror of her ‘‘frightfulness”’ that they would refuse 
to man the ships. England would thus be starved, and 
America would be cut from all participation in the war. 
In this belief she likewise erred, but not without extending 
“frightfulness” to its uttermost limits. 

Can you Americans imagine anything more horrible 
than sinking a peaceful, neutra! ship laden with inoffensive 
men and women? Germans can. They can sink such a 
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ship, and then the submarine commander can climb out 
upon his little conning-tower and direct the life-boats 
to gather together and to link themselves with rope, so 
that he may the better “‘tow them nearer land.””. Then the 
German submarine commander can tie one end of his 
hawser to his damnable craft and submerge for fifty or 
one hundred feet, towing the entire company down to any 
icy depth below the bellows of the North Sea. 

But even this hell-born program failed, and to-day 
the submarine is gasping out its life. It is proving merely 
a tonic to recruiting in England and in your country. It 
is proving a boomerang to Germany. It has aroused the 
world against Germany as nothing else could, and it will 
ultimately go the way of the Zeppelin, a proven failure so 
far as military effectiveness is concerned. 

There are those who would like to see the end of this 
war come quickly through a Germany starved into sub- 
jection. I, too, would like to hold out this hope, but I 
cannot. Germany to-day has under cultivation, with 
truly Teutonic efficiency, a tremendous acreage of land. 
This is being cultivated by her women folks, whom she 
has trained through generations of hard labor to with- 
stand the rigors of agricultural work. Her transportation 
facilities, while somewhat weakened by the enormous 
strain of war, are still able to carry sufficient sustenance 
to keep her people breathing and working. Germany can, 
and probably will, fight on until her people realize the 
utter idiocy of it all. 

But will they ever realize it? That brings to mind 
the eternal question: ‘“‘Will Germany become a democ- 
racy?” I believe that she will, but not until this war is 
over. The force that will democratize Germany, will be 
the flash of bayonets in Berlin—Allied bayonets. You 


need not look for an insurrection in Germany until that 


hour. 

To-day, the German people are doped with a hypo- 
dermic of egotism. They have no more idea of their 
losses than has a native of the Fiji Isles. No black cloth- 
ing or crepe is permitted to be worn in Germany, for the 
wearing thereof would disclose the losses, and the Teuton 
War Office does not care to have the people know how 
heavy they are suffering. 

Germany does not publish a list of her dead and 
wounded. If you have a relative or a friend in the Ger- 
man army, you must go to a “bureau” and inquire 
privately to ascertain his fate. The aborted brain which 
planned this war took good care to see that its cost should 
be hidden from the people. And not the cost in men alone, 
but in money likewise, for the German system of financing 
this war is based on a clear scheme of robbing Peter to pay 
Paul, then robbing Paul to pay Peter back again. Both 
robberies are accomplished with the utmost skill and de- 
spatch, so that the victim never realizes it and remains 
dreaming as pleasantly as the Chinese opium smoker. 

You need look for no insurrection in Germany, be- 
cause the German people do not know what is happening 
today. My sister was governess to the children of Count 
von Bulow; she was in Germany until six months after 
the declaration of war, and when she returned she was 
tremendously surprised to see that London was not a mass 
of ashes. She was also agreeably shocked to learn that 
the English fleet had not been wiped out, as she and the 
German people had been led to suppose. 

Germany today believes that they are the unques- 
tioned victors, and they cannot understand why the Allies 
persist so eternally. Can you blame them, when they 
think that London is gone, that the British fleet is van- 
quished, that England is subjected? 

When my own kith and kin believed these things 
after only a few months in Germany, what must the true 
native-born German believe, who has fed upon this 
Teuton camouflage since babyhood? 





Furthermore, there is no one within the German 
Empire to start an insurrection. Bare hands cannot push 
back bayonets and as long as the Teuton army remains 
loyal through habit or terror so long will Germany remain 
an autocracy. 

Germany combats disloyalty in her army by shifting 
troops back and forth so rapidly from one front to another 
that no spirit of dissension has a chance to spring up and 
thrive. Any sporadic mutinies are but chance happen- 
ings, and I am frank to admit that they might occur in 
almost any army or navy except one whose men fight not 
for a fetish of militarism, but for a great, good and just 
cause. 

But when the German army discovers that London 
is not a smouldering heap of ashes, that the English fleet 
is not covered with barnacles at the bottom of the North 
Sea, that the band of steel which now surrounds them has 
tightened until their own cities are at stake, they will at 
the same time awaken to the fact that they have been 
drugged and misguided by a self-seeking aristocracy. 
Then Germany, all Germany, will turn like wolves at bay, 
and democracy, perhaps with the suddenness and enthu- 
siasm that characterized the same changed Russia. 

In the meantime, with all due respect to your Presi- 
dent, I would like to take issue with his statement that 
we are fighting not the German people, but the German 
ruling class. Permit me to use a homely simile and to ask 
a homely question. If you were walking down a street 
and a dog ran out to bite you, and did bite you, would 
you vent your spleen solely on the owner of the dog, or 
would you turn your hatred on the dog itself? 

The German people to-day are the dogs, and they 
are playing the part of the dog. It is the frightfulness of 
the people that kills us. It may have been conceived in 
the Wilhelmstrasse or among the pleasant forests of the 
Kaiser’s own preserves, but, mark you. it is the German 
people who perpetrate the atrocities. It is the common, 
middle-class women of Germany, who delight in holding 
a cup to the parched lips of a wounded Ally soldier, only 
to dash it away and spit in his face in derision. It is the 
German people who cut our soldiers’ throats from ear 
to ear and who give no mercy, though they beg for it so 
vehemently when cornered. 

Our problem to-day may be to wipe out German 
autocracy, but the only way to do it is to march straight 
through solid columns of autocracy-drunk troops, the 
German people, sodden with years of training under Ger- 
man propaganda. 

My experience in the trenches would indicate that 
we need worry little about the Kaiser Wilhelm or his 
sons. They are safe, far to the rear. It is the people of 
Germany who gave me my wound, and it is the people 
whom we must first exterminate before junkerdom will 
fall. 

Only because the Germans have proven themselves 
such willing victims of the propaganda of the Wilhelm- 
strasse can you blame them. Even here in America, in 
your own United States, you see the willingness of some 
Germans to lay aside all rules of war and love in their 
mad efforts to further the progress of autocracy. You 
hear a great deal about pro-Germans in your country 
to-day, and you worry much about them. Personally, 
I feel sorry for any man who may rightly be called a 
pro-German. 

The pro-German to-day is a man without a country. 
In your land he is detested, and in Germany he is hated 
with a hatred that knows no bounds, for he failed to deliver 
your country, bound hand and foot, into the outstretched 
palms of the Kaiser. The pro-German failed to give 
Germany sufficient funds with which to carry on the war. 
Not only that, but there are other crimes laid against him. 
He failed to enlist in the German army, as he should have 
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done, and he failed to send his sons to enlist. Then, last 
and most terrible of all, he failed to split your United 
States asunder. All this he should have done had he been 
a true German. But he proved false to his trust, and, 
like Judas of old, he is hated for his falsity by every true 
German. 

Therefore, the man who calls himself a pro-German 
isa fool. He is not wanted in any civilized land today. 
When this war is over, there will be no land big enough 
to hold him. His own country will disown him, and 
every other country on the face of the globe will brand 
him with the mark of Cain. The pro-German of today 
had best get on the winning side, not only openly and in 
public, but in his own chamber as well. If for no other 
reasons than a selfish one, he will find it is wise to align 
himself with the forces of democracy. 

I have said that we Allies will win the war. Let me 
carry that one step farther. Every building, no matter 
how huge, has its foundation and corner-stone, and the 
foundation and corner-stone of an Allied victory is not 
your man in the trench, your picturesque flag-bearer, 
nor your gilded general. It is the unromantic, toil- 
stained, oil-bespattered laboring man back home. 

In Washington, today, they say that six and one-half 
men are required to support each fighting man. This 
being the case, when you get your five million men over 
on the fighting line, you will require some thirty-two and 
one-half million men to support them. In other words, 
thirty-eight million men will be withdrawn from normal 
pursuits. 

There are in your country, I believe, only forty- 
five million men between the ages of eighteen and forty- 
five. With thirty-eight million of them devoting their 
energies to war-time industry, you will have but seven 
million to carry on the petty affairs of peaceful times. 


In short, some eighty per cent. of your laboring men will 
be directing their energies trenchward, and it will require 
all their energies throughout every moment of the day. 
You have no idea—you who have tasted of the war 
so slightly—of the tremendous demands of a modern 


“drive.’’ Only a short time ago we Britishers, on a twenty- 
mile front during a four-day offensive, fired more than 
eleven million shells. 

Compare to-day’s struggle in its hugeness with your 
own great battles of the Civil War. Your General Sher- 
man, during his famous march from Atlanta to the sea, 
carried as his total supply of ammunition only as many 
rounds for each fieldpiece as a modern French ‘‘seventy- 
five’’ would fire away in some seven minutes. 

Perhaps you will glean from this some little inkling 
of the enormity of the front-line’s appetite. And every 
one of these requirements come from the hands of the 
unromantic laboring man. He is the one who holds the 
balance of victory today. 

The side, irrespective of right or wrong, which can 
longest keep her laboring men working at their mightiest, 
will be the side to win. Germany to-day would be much 
farther back than she is, had there been a sufficient supply 
of shells at our command, and we will not blast her forces 
backward until our supply of shells and artillery is 
doubled, tripled, yes, quadrupled. 

All this spells only one thing—labor. It is the labor- 
ing man who must decide to-day whether or not he pleases 
in the future to serve as the tool of German autocracy 
or as the free servant of a free democracy. It is the 
laboring man and he alone, who will put us in Berlin. 
Our air fleets, our ship-building programme, our every- 
thing, hang upon his beck and nod. Will he prove true 
to this mighty trust? He can make his bed as he wills— 
today. 

And here I must risk your displeasure by criticism. 
But before I do so let me say that I know you will find 





the solution of the problem that now besets you. We 
had the same problem in England and throughout the 
British Empire at the beginning of the war. But we 
solved it; Germany helped us with her ‘‘Zepps.” Today, 
you face the self-same problem; today you are only 
“muddling through.”’ 

In England at this moment there is hardly a soul 
who is not keenly alive to the tremendous importance of 
labor. You already know that over a million women are 
working in our munition-factory, but do you know that 
all these women are not “‘working women”’ in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word. They are women of the middle, 
yes, the higher class. Some work eight hours a day; 
others leave their babies at kindergartens and work for 
three or four hours before returning to feed their children, 
and then returning to work again. In the department 
stores, in all walks of life, you find society-women working 
as waitresses, as clerks, and as stenographers. There is 
hardly a woman in Great Britain today, who is shameless 
enough to say that she does not work for her living. I 
know of men high up in the commercial life of our land, 
men who before the war had unnumbered automobiles 
and whose houses are palatial mansions, who, today take 
it as a matter of course that their wives and daughters 
should work either in their own offices or in the stores or 
shops of England. 

In short, every soul in England today is alive to the 
tremendous necessity for conserving labor and for making 
the utmost of every hour of the day. Every energy in 
England is devoted toward only one thing—the winning 
of the war. 

Those fur-clad women who go down at nine in the 
morning to serve as clerks in the department-stores of 
London do not do it for sweet charity’s sake. They do 
not brag melodiously of the number of sweaters they have 
knitted or the number of socks they have presented to our 
soldiers. All that is taken for granted; it is only natural. 
They do not even brag of the fact that they work. It is 
only the natural and normal thing to do in England today. 

Contrast this with your country. I ama little amused 
at times to hear your women—and your men, too—tell of 
their mighty deeds of valor. Can you blame me? I come 
from a land where every nerve is strained to its utmost to 
win the war. I come toa land where the uttermost bounds 
of patriotism seems to be the purchase of Liberty Bonds 
or the knitting of socks. Wait until you get into it, my 
good friends, and then you will know why I smile a little 
sadly to myself as I compare England of today with your 
own United States. It is an unfair comparison perhaps, 
and, anyway, you are not to be blamed. You are at war 
only diplomatically and to a certain extent physically. 
You are now at war spiritually, and for this you are in no 
way to blame. 

There are a number of reasons for your present state 
of coma. In the first place, you never really went to war. 
You just drifted warward. You just oozed into the war. 
You were told before you declared war that you were 
“drifting into a world aflame.” But so slowly did you 
progress from peace to war that the process occasioned 
you no discomfort or mental torture enroute. 

Furthermore, the war is a long way off from you. 
Its horrors are as yet unreal. They area thing apart from 
you, just as they were in England at first. Some day war 
will become a stern reality to you. It will burst in on you, 
then the purchase of Liberty Bonds or the knitting of a 
sweater will cease to be the apex of your patriotism. 

There is still another reason why your people are not 
yet fully cognizant for the moment for its declaration. 
Every war which you have had to date has been declared 
when some incident has aroused your imagination and 
stung your fury. In 1898 you had your Maine, and 
behind your armies, surging southwards, rose the battle- 
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cry,‘‘Remember the Maine!” In 1861 you had your Sumter 
and your Bull Run, and the mob was stung by the insult 
to the flag. Even your Revolution forefathers had their 
little “Tea Party”’ down in Boston. 

In short, if you will scan the horizon of democratic 
wars, you will usually find some incident which has set 
off the bombshell of popular wrath and goaded your 
nation into action. 

But this war had no such psychological moments, no 
such bombshell to fire the public pulse. When the 
‘Lusitania sank was one of the large and thriving psycho- 
logical moments. But for perfectly legitimate reasons 
you postponed actions at that time. Had you declared 

‘war then, I fully believe that one hundred million raving 

maniacs would have risen up, and only a little heat, 
applied at intervals, would have kept your fighting hot, 
while your swords were being forged from plowshares. 

But you did not declare war then, and in the inter- 
vening time your righteous anger petered away and 
left you cold and calloused to the lesser shocks that 
ensued. Then when you did declare war, you declared 
it long after the psychological moment, for its declaration 
had passed. You had lost interest in-the thing, and, as a 
result, to this day you are at war only mentally and 
diplomatically. YOU are not willing to give and keep 
on giving. Your emotions of a people are not negligible 
assets; they are not valueless. No! 

What was it stood off the Teuton hordes at Mons, 
at the Marne, and at Verdun? Was it the scanty stream 
of shells and shrapnel? It was not. It was the emotions 
of the men back home. It was the emotions of the 

‘women who gave the men. 

What America needs today is what England needed 
during the first month of the war—something to fire the 
imagination, to arouse the popular fury. What America 
needs above all these is some one who will snatch the 
brand from the fire across the sea and pass it on to the 
hands and hearts and home of the American nation. 
Such a man will do more good than he who builds a hun- 
dred ships or makes a hundred thousand shells, for he 
will make America fighting mad, from bootblack to banker, 
and resolved to do her utmost, utterly regardless of the 
price. 

I criticise, though I realize full well that today there 
are those who look upon the critic-as close kin to the pro- 
Germans. Your country has been besieged with critics. 
You have had so many of them that they have deafened 
your ears to all criticism, be it constructive or destructive. 
This is not the right condition. Your great Republic was 
built upon the rock of public criticism, and the man who 
silences criticism today is strangling the very thing that 
gave your nation birth. 

But no nation, least of all your own, in times such as 
these, has room for the critic who brings no constructing 
suggestion with him. I hope to extricate myself from this 
class, not alone for selfish reasons, but because I hope to 
give just a wee message to America, a message culled from 
my knowledge of England and the Allied fighting-line. 

Today, I think you will agree with me when I repeat 
that few of you are at war in aught but a diplomatic and 
physical sense. You are not at war emotionally. In 
your saner moments you frankly admit it, and you are 
inclined to smile with me at your conceit. You have not 
as yet begun to fool your selfish interest for the common 
good. Your workmen, even those engaged directly in 
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war-time industries, feel free to strike. Your Silk. 
stockinged aristocracy—some of them—do not blush at 
profiteering. You let your irresponsible rabble tie up the 
production of timber for aeroplanes and ships. Nevti 
gence or inexperience ties up the production of the w 
materials. There is no crime in that, perhaps. The 
crime rests on you, on you who calmly sit and knit and 
give from your surplus to liberty loans, or you who <5 
nothing and then like to say that you are “suffering «|| 
the privations of war.” 

But you are not. You know you are not. The war 
has not stretched its ghastly finger into your homes 
You are not really at war. What you need is some aw!ul 
shock to arouse you from your justifiable lethargy. What 
you need is a bombshell dropped blazing into your land. 
What you need is a salesman to sell this war to you. 

Wars have to be sold to a.free and democratic 
country. Usually they are automatieally sold on the 
declaration, as was your Spanish-American War, your 
Civil War, and your Revolution. But this war, let me 
repeat, owing to the circumstances surrounding its 
declaration, had no such bombshell connected with your 
declaration and the result is that some one mist go at the 
job of selling this war to the hearts of the American people 
in the ‘same thorough manner in which you have gone at 
the job of selling the war to the heads of the American 
people. 

America is not “‘sold’’ today. The educated minority 
are “‘sold” to a certain extent. But how about the man 
in the street, the laboring man, the vast bulk of your 
population, the man upon whom the faith of this war and 
the faith of America now hangs? Go out and talk with 
the man in the streets and then form your opinion as to 
whether or not America is willing to give her all. 

My hope and prayer today is that America will 
not have to wait until the clouds of war hang low over 
the streets. I pray that she will not have to wait until her 
avenues stream with maimed and crippled men. Before 
that comes. I hope that some master salesman, some 
human engineer, will rise up and touch the spark that will 
set your emotional fires to burning. Before that time 
comes I hope that America will awaken to the very utter- 
most fibre of her souls, and will steel herself with the wrath 
of a nation aroused to a fighting pitch. 

For when your boys go over the top they'll want to 
know that they have behind them not just the cold, 
inseneate money of the American people; they'll want 
to know that they have behind them the heart and soul 
of the American people. They'll want to know that the 
American people are going over the top with them, and 
that they are fighting mad and resolved to do their utmost, 
regardless of the cost. 

We—all of us—want America to be an ally with 
strong, hot pulses, and not just the pulsing of the shallow, 
shoddy sympathies, because when the history of this war 
is written we want America’s finger to reach down into 
every line. We want your impress on the book of Ger- 
man fate. If you are to be an ally, we want you to be an 
ally fired with the emotions which fired Great Britain, 
the emotion which fired poor, shattered France. We 
want you to be an ally at war not with your men, not 
with your money, not with your machines. NO! We 
want you to be an ally at war with your emotions, at war 
with your hearts, at war with your inmost and uttermost 
souls! 


ao 


books of the month} 


a lhe best and The worst i the aa 
book kingdom 


FOR THE READER OF FICTION 


The Rough Road’ 


Mr. Locke has written a real war book. 
He analyzes the feelings and experiences 
of a boy brought up in a wrapping of “‘cotton 
wool” by a doting mother and then thrust, 
without warning, into the maelstrom of 
fighting. It is not the story of a coward, 
but it is the story of a young man who found 
circumstances too strong for him, and who, 
out of respect for his pride, cast aside his am- 
bitions and convictions, and entered the ranks 
as a private soldier and made good. 

The love story is entertainingly managed, 
two girls figuring in it, one an English girl, 
the other a French martyr. 

The book is probably the true tale of more 
than one of the men who are helping to stem 
the enemy tide on the plains of Flanders. 


The Blond Beast! 


When the War is over we shall doubtless 
still stare in open-eyed wonder and view 
the work of the German army as it invaded 
Belgium and France. Indeed, the madness 
of the Hun will continue to be one of the new 
wonders of the world. 

In his ‘Blond Beast,’’ Robert Ames Bennett 
has shown the workings of German militarism 
in the hearts and minds of all who have come 
into contact with them, and his tale of an 
American girl and young man who became 
unwittingly involved in the intrigues of the 
Prussians is rich in dramatic episode and 
revealing incident. 

The pictures given of the Germans in 
France are vivid and horrible, but the study 
of German character shows a fairness that 
is typical of the average American writer 
who lets the Hun reveal himself through his 


actions. 
The Time Spirit? 


J. C. Snaith has written here, for the first 
time, a book that has real popular appeal. 
His effect of mystery is cunningly continued, 


*The Rough Road. By W. J. Locke. 
John Lane Company. 

tThe Blond Beast. By Robert Ames 
Bennett. Reilly & Britton Company. 


tThe Time Spirit. By J. C. Snaith, 
D. Appleton & Company. 





and his development of character in the 
man and woman who concealed the identity 
of their child because of their realization 
of the dangers of marriages made between 
those of unequal social rank, makes a most 
interesting study in psychology, the full 
possibilities of which Mr. Snaith has utilized. 

Incidentally, the pictures given of life in 
London among people of the stage, and the 
very charming love-story that is developed, 
mark this for a book that will come as a 
welcome diversion in the midst of the making 
of war. 


The Unpardonable Sin* 


Perhaps nothing serves to bring home to 
us so forcibly the horrors of war as the stories 
that show what happened to the women of 
France and Belgium when the Germans 
first invaded the land. Mr. Hughes has gone 
one step farther than most writers and has 
shown what might have happened, and what, 
according to his story, did happen to two 
American women caught unwittingly in 
the maelstrom, and he pictures convincingly 
the effect of their experiences on the mind of 
the young sister at home who is brought 
face to face with the realities of life without 
preparation. 

The story moves from episode to episode 
with rapidity, and brings up in a climax 
that touches the heart and previsions the 
bigness of such men as the American doctor 
who knew what to see and what not to see, 
and how to give the comfort needed to his 
sinning and yet sinless wife. 


The Outrage! 


In this tale Mrs. Chartres has also given a 
very vivid and impressing picture of the 
Belgian invasion. Her dramatic narrative, 
involving two highly born and delicately 
nurtured women, wrings the heart, while 
her handling of the problem of the babies born 
to ravaged women is quite the best thing of the 
kind we have seen. Through the shadows 
of darkness that surround this calamitous 


 *The Unpardonable Sin. 
Hughes. Harper & Brothers. 

TThe Outrage. By Annie Vivanti Char- 
tres. Alfred A. Knopf. $1.35. 





By Rupert 


event—the most hateful in modern history— 
this author sees the rays of a great and 
wonderful light. . Her bit of vision that brings 
back speech to the dumb lips of the child 
rendered mute through horror is one of the 
most exquisite bits of writing we have lately 
seen. 


The Light Above the Cross~ 


roads 


It has remained for a new author, Mrs. 
Rickard, to write one of the most inspiring 
books of the war. Her tale of Marcus and 
the gallant Hesper, and of Eitel, the German 
soldier who learned to understand that his 
country was wrong, is full of absorbing, 
tender moments and new thoughts for the 
reader to dwell upon. 

The situation of a young man reared for 
diplomacy, and regarding Germany as his 
foster-mother, is brought out startlingly 
in the developments that led Marcus to 
accept the difficult work of spy under the 
British Government. He hated himself for 
having to engage in such work; he would not 
look the girl he loved in the eyes because of 
it, and with scorn for himself in his heart and 
a deep despair, he led his best friend into the 
trap from which there was no escaping. And 
it remained for Ejitel, the wounded and 
dying, to see the truth that Marcus dare not 
see. For Eitel said, “I only gave my body, 
but Mark gave his soul.” 

This is a new point of view, strongly pre- 
sented. 


Barbara Picks a Husband! 


Barbara is the ultra-modern, overly-sophis- 
ticated young American girl of the genera- 
tion now growing into womanhood. When 
the war is over there will be no more Barbaras 
—not for a long while, at any rate. Barbara 
saw only surface values—that is all she wanted 
to see. And when it came to picking a hus- 
band, it was not a case of the clear light of 
love; it was a matter of prospects and 
fascinations and allurements. 





*The Light Above the Crossroads. By 
Mrs. Victor Rickard. Dodd, Mead & Come 
pany. 

TBarbara Picks a Husband. By Herman 
Hagedorn. The Macmillan Company. 
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Barbara had a wonderful mother, but 
Barbara hated her. That in intself is enough 
to give the measure of Barbara. We are 
glad that circumstances and dear old per- 
sistent Tom finally saved Barbara from her- 
self—she needed saving. And it was a new 
Barbara who emerged from the trial fires of 
temptation and deceptions. 


Love Eternal’* 


Scenes abroad, especially in England, form 
the background of this most recent novel, 
by Sir H. Rider Haggard. His characters 


Works 


The Eclipse of Russia! 


Dr. Dillon, by virtue of long residence 
in Russia and a close study of the history and 
politics and people, is qualified,as few men 
are, to produce a story that recalls, in all its 
tragic significance, the genius and the weak- 
ness of Russia as a nation. His book is the 
true story of the secret history of the Russian 
court, of the treaties between Czar and Kaiser, 
the machinations of the monk Rasputin 
and the feelings that gave use to the revolu- 
tion that overthrew autocracy. Dr. Dillon 
has edited Russian newspapers and taught 
in Russian universities; he was the friend and 
adviser of Count Witte. He has lived in the 
atmosphere of unrest, out of which the present 
terrible situation was born, and if anyone can 
make us see the Russian point of view, if 
anyone can interpret successfully, the Slavic 
mind for us, it is he. 

Among the subjects that Dr. Dillon dis- 
cusses are ‘“The Russian Enigma,” “The Tsar- 
dom,” “The Rule of Nicholas II,” “The 
Beginnings of the Revolutionary Move- 
ment in 1915,” “Witte Condemned to Die,” 
“Rasputin a Symbol,” “Russia in the Far 
East,” ‘The Secret Treaty of Bjoike’’ and 
“The Downfall of Tsardom.” 

The chapter on Rasputin is one of the 
clearest studies of the mad monk we have read, 
and would seem to be a fair estimate of the 
character and influence of thisdebauched priest 
who had the ear of the Emperor and Empress 
and because of that has became a symbol for 
all that spells Russian unenlightenment. 

Dr. Dillon shows how the progression of 
events and the development of ideas in Russia 
led inevitably to revolution and the downfall 
of the Monarchy. He also shows how in- 
adequate the Bolshevik movement was 
bound to prove, and points out its inconsis- 
tencies in both theory and method. That 
the Bolshevik sold the country to Germany 
is now no longer a matter of question—it 
has been the German influence in Russia 
that has lighted the fuse of anarchy and 
brought destruction on the land. I. W. J. 


~ *Love Eternal. By H. Rider Haggard. 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 
tThe Eclipse of Russia. By Dr. E. J. 
llon. George H. Doran Company. 








are drawn mostly from the middle class who 
seem endowed with an abundance of human 
sympathy and real sincere sentiment. 
Between Godfrey Knight and _ Isobel 
Blake exists ‘‘a strange, uncommon intimacy, 
a friendship of spirit, inasmuch as they were 
utterly dissimilar in everything that goes to 
make up a human being.” Out of this vast 
contradiction grew a “‘love eternal” but not 
without numberless crosses both necessary 
and unessential. Their parents loathed one 
another’s children and aspired to matrimonial 
ties for social and financial betterment but 


of General 


History and Methods of 
Ancient and Modern 
Pe ae 
Painting 

There are two volumes to this work, the 
first of which takes up the history and 
method of painting, from the earliest times 
to the beginning of the Renaissance period, 
while the second volume covers the same 
subject for Italian painting, from the Ren- 
aissance period to Cimabue and the Pollainoli. 
The work is intended primarily for students, 
and therefore the term painting is used to 
include the application of color in any form 
for the purpose of art and decoration, rather 
than to designate picture painting only. 
In this way we have treated Egyptian Paint- 
ing and Color Decoration, Chaldaean and 
Assyrian Painting and Decoration, Ancient 
Persian Painting and Decoration, Greek 
and Roman Coloring and Painting, Mosaics, 
Byzantine and Romanesque Miniature Paint- 
ing and Celtic Illumination. 

In the second volume a broadly inclusive 
consideration is given to the art of the Italians, 
from the thirteenth century on, with chapters 
on Italian sculpture in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, Florentine painting 
prior to Grotto, Giotto, Sievese painting of the 
fourteenth century, the fifteenth century 
and the sixteenth century; the Rembrandt’s 
school up to the fifteenth century; Perrigino; 
the painters of Bologna, Ferrara, Modeva, 
Verona, Padua and Venice, in the fourteenth 
century, the Pesselli, Paldovinitti and the 
Pollainoli. . Twenty-four reproductions of 
examples of the art described are given. 

i W.. 5. 


Thomas W oolner, R. A. 
His Life in Letters! 


A life of Thomas Woolner, poet and 
sculptor, interpreter of pre-Raphaelite ideals 
and popular member of the group that was 





*History and Methods of Ancient and 
Modern Painting. By James Ward. E. 
P. Dutton & Company. 

TThomas Woolner, R. A. His Life in 
Letters. By his daughter, Amy Woolner,. 
E. P. Dutton & Company. 


notwithstanding these obstacles, the deep. 
seated affection grew. Godfrey was sent 
from home to study and forget Iso! 


‘a but 
his absence threw him into the companion- 
ship of strange friends whose spiritwalistic 
meetings and beliefs were most unwhoi: some 


for one of undeveloped mind, altho he 
finally profited by association with on: 


the 
number. Isobel in the meantime, was sh'pped 
to Mexico but this prolonged absence [ailed 
to conquer their love. Many of the details 
are commonplace but not so the author’s care- 
ful development into an apovealing stor 

nterest 

graced by such minds and imaginations 
as those of Rossetti and Swinburne and 
Brune-Jones, has long been under contem- 
plation. But the work of gathering together 


all available data, and of making selections 
from diaries and papers, and_ collecting 
information and impressions from those who 
knew Woolner, or who have in their posses- 
sions relics of his work and life, has been 
stupendous, since his daughter aimed to 
make the work at once comprehensive and 
final through the medium of a collection 
of letters. 

Woolner’s friends, associates and acquain- 
tances may be said to have embraced all 
the well-known men and women in England 
who lived contemporaneously with him. 

Among those to whom Miss Woolner gives 
thanks for help in the preparation of this 
volume are: Hallam, Lord Tennyson, Mrs. 
Coventry Patmore, Mrs. William Allingham, 
Mr. William Rossetti, Miss Fronde and 
Mr. Alexander Carlyle. These names are 
enough to show through what channels 
the material for the book has flowed and 
one is not surprised to find among the letters 
included, correspondence between Woolner 
and Dante, Gabriel, Rossetti, Coventry 
Patmore, Alfred Tennyson, Mrs. Tennyson, 
W. E. Gladstone and William Allingham. 

A very interesting, because it has such a 
tender and appreciative tone, biography 
precedes the letters, in which are given the 
facts of Thomas Woolner’s birth in Suffolk, 
in 1825, his apprenticeship as a sculptor, his 
early efforts at exhibitions and his many 
successes. Here is mentioned the studio 
in Stanhope Street, where the pre-Raphaelites 
met to smoke and talk and have tea, and 
where were born many ideas that later 
expressed themselves in work now acknowl- 
edgedly immortal. 

The book is illustrated from rare portraits 
and reproductions of pictures, to which 
are added here and there sketches and 
cartoons wonderfully illuminative. Woolner’s 
work as a sculptor placed him in the first rank 
of achievement, while his poetry would give 
him an established place in English letters, 
had he done nothing else to establish a claim 
to renown. 


I. W. J. 
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The Motion Picture Trend 


By Harold P. Quicksall 


DAPTATION of novels and plays of 
other generations continues in fashion 
among the foremost producers of 

feature photoplays. The for the 
idoption of this policy and the steady ad- 


reason 


herence to it on the part of even the most 
intelligent producers in the field remains a 
mystery—and probably will so remain in- 
definitely—to those who have the 
interests of the industry at heart. 


best 

Doubtless 
the producers value the advertising force 
of a novel or a play, in terms of monetary 
results, above the power of an original 
scenario. 

\t the same time there can be no doubt 
that the photoplay art is substantially 
retarded by the refusal of the men at the 
helm to encourage a school of original scenario 





Douglas Fairbanks 


In “Bound in Morocco” 


writers, just as much as American music has 
been retarded by the lack of governmental 
encouragement or American theatrical art 
by the lack of a national theatre. 

At the bottom of the difficulty, of course, 
is an economic cause. The producers still 
refuse to make scenario writing an art worth 
the attention of the men and women who 
could practice it most successfully. And so 
long as this is their attitude, no original 
scenario work of genuine value may be 
expected. 

* * * 

At the Fifty-six Street studio of the Famous 
Players-Lasky Corporation the death scene 
in ‘“‘Fedora’’ was taken recently and interest 
was manifested in Pauline Frederick’s in- 
terpretation of the part. This role was 
created by Sarah Bernhardt and played 
later by Mrs. Bancroft and Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell in England, and by Mrs. Fiske 
in America. 

The death of the Princess Fedora occurs 





Pauline Frederick 
In “Fedora” 


at her hands. Before she met her 
husband she had placed the secret police of 
Russia on his track for the murder of her 
fiance, and had caused his persecution.and 
exile. When she learns that his act was 
justified she falls in love with him and they 
are married. He then discovers that she is 
the unknown party on whom he has vowed 
vengeance and attempts to take her life, 
but she eludes him and destroys herself. 

In the beginning of the scene she is the 
contented wife, and as her husband interro- 
gates her she sees her happiness vanishing. 
Then comes her confession and the fear of 
impending death, and the supreme sacrifice, 
when, to keep her husband’s hands unstained 
with her blood she takes her own life. The 
part of the husband is played by Jere Austin. 

This week the interiors of Monte Carlo 
are being filmed for ‘‘Fedora.”’ 


own 


The settings 
are reproductions of the Prince of Monaco’s 
palace, with replicas of the paintings and 
tapestries which adorn the walls. About three 





Dorothy Gish 
In “The Great Love” 


hundred people will be shown in these scenes 
in pursuit of the elusive Goddess of Chance. 
It is here that Fedora exercises her wiles 
upon Louis Ipanoff, the man she has secretly 
followed from Russia as an avenging Nemesis. 

The Russian snow scenes for ‘“‘Fedora’’ were 
taken at Lake Saranac, and no time was lost 
in securing these out-of-door incidents. The 
sleighs, robes, harness and trappings were 
shipped ahead and Miss Frederick did not 
make the trip with her company until she 
had received a wire that everything was in 
readiness. 

* * * 

Nancy Lyons is a wardrobe girl connected 
with a musical comedy show and is deeply 
in love with Robert Walsham, a settlement 


worker. He fails to propose speedily and it 





‘Enid Bennett 
In “The Vamp” 


occurs to her that she may facilitate matters 
by playing ‘‘the vamp” to him. She dresses. 
in the abbreviated gown of a chorus girl and 
becomes a siren, which not only charms 
Walsham but wrings from him a proposal 
of marriage. 

After their wedding, the Walshams go 
to Pennsylvania, where they take charge 
of a Community House for coal miners. 
It is Nancy’s privilege to play the vamp the 
second time in exciting circumstances and 
thereby frustrate the plot of German spies 
to provoke a disastrous strike of miners. 
The situations in which Nancy is involved 
throughout the development of the story are 
dramatic and thrilling to a degree. 

Enid Bennett is splendidly supported in 
this photoplay. Her work in this picture is 
probably more carefully considered than in 
any of her other productions of recent date. 
Chief among the players being Douglas 
MacLean, Charles French, Robert McKim, 
Melbourne MacDowell and John P. Lockney, 
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“The Great Love,” which D. W. Griffith, 
producer of “Hearts of the World,” “In- 
tollerance’’ and “The Birth of a Nation,” 
has recently completed for release by Art- 
craft, is claimed to be the most startling 
picture of the period, largely because of the 
fact that it includes, among those who took 
part, some of the foremost titled women of 
Great Britain—those women who have laid 
aside all thought of class distinction to 
participate in the work of war relief. 

With infinite patience, time and effort, 
Mr. Griffith, it is said, has obtained some 
remarkable effects with the actual figures 
who are world famous for their deeds of 
self-sacrificing loyalty to the great cause. 

In addition to these women, representative 
of the very greatest houses of England, 
are a number of professional players who 
portray the entire story. 


Karma. By Algernon Blackwood and 
Violet Pearn. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

“Karma,” a drama of reincarnation, is 
notable for the skill with which it makes 
graphic and convincing the subtle, mys- 
terious and somewhat weird idea which is 
its theme. It is in three acts, a prologue 
and an epilogue, each scene being in itself 
a brilliant bit of drama. The central idea 
is that a woman through three incarnations 
and on into the fourth by her great but 
selfish love has injured the mission of her 
husband. The prologue takes place in 
modern England where the wife, because 
of her dread of life in Egypt, where her 
husband is British agent, interferes with 
his career and he gives it up for her sake. 
Then she sees, in three acts which take 
place before her, the three incarnations in 
which they have previously lived and loved 
and in which she has each time injured 
him in some way. One had been in Egypt 
in the time of the Pharaohs, one in 
Greece 300 years before Christ and another 
in Italy in the fifteenth century. In the 
epilogue understanding comes to her and 
she and her husband are reunited in greater 
love than before. 


Grass-Grown Trails. By Badger 
Clark. Richard G. Badger. $1.00. 

This is another collection of the plain 
songs of the trail such as Mr. Clark be- 
gan with his “Sun and Saddle Leather.” 


Eidola. By Frederic Manning. E. P. 
Dutton and Company. : 

The best promise of Mr. Manning’s 
earlier efforts, “Poems,” and probably the 
more pretentious “Vigil of Brunhild,” are 
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It is a picture typifying the spirit of the 
day, the unprecedented that has 
held against the onslaughts of tyrannical 
hate and power as represented by the Central 
nations. 

The bigness of the theme, combined with 
the simplicity and sweetness of the individual 
love episodes, the truthful record of the work 
‘behind the lines’’—in convalescent hospitals, 


spirit 


etc.—are said to make of this a picture that 
will be memorable and valuable as well— 
a complete refutation of the “‘class distinction” 
oprobrium that has long been imputed to the 
noble families of Britain. 

The release of “‘The Great Love” by Art- 
craft—the first of a series of productions 
by David Wark Griffith for this releasing 
organization—is scheduled for the 
part of August. 


early 


Book Briefs 


fulfilled in this new collection of reflec- 
tions upon a variety of subjects dedicated 
to the Countess of Ancaster. Some of 
the more quiet spiritual effects of the war, 
stripped of bombast and clinging to ab- 
straction, are to be found in such verses 
as “The Guns,” “A Shell,” and “The 
Trenches.” 


Lover’s Gift and Crossing. By Rabin- 


dranath Tagore. 
$1.25. 


In this volume the publishers have 
brought together some of the latest verses 
of the great Hindu poet. Close perusal of 
the volume emphasizes again the fact that 
Tagore possesses in limitless degree the 
supreme gift of lyrical utterance but also 
recalls that his appeal, after all, with its 
fine abstractions and frequently exotic at- 
mosphere, is to a somewhat limited audi- 
ence. One of the substantial elements of 
the poet’s work is his never-failing appeal 
to the intellect—his sentiment never de- 
scends from the far heights, never “slops 
over” into the realms of sentimentality. 


Macmillan Company. 


Sea Dogs and Men at Arms. By 
Jesse Edgar Middleton. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50. 


This “Canadian Book of Songs” has the 
ring of war, the ultimate adventure of 
battle, in every line. Written in the front- 
line trenches of France, while shells burst 
and machine guns clattered on all sides, 
it breathes the whole atmosphere of mili- 
tary life and reflects the soul of the men 
who are waging the battle of freedom in 
France. “The luxury of dying to be free” 


“Bound in Morocco” is the new .\ 
production in which Douglas Fair| 
starred. Fairbanks certainly gets the 
titles for his pictures—and after yo 
seen this one you will agree that the; ve 
always hit the nail on the head, too. The 
story is laid in a picturesque Moroccan 
village, bordering on the Sahara desert, \. ith 
Frank Campeau as the villainous leade: 
gang of Arabian outlaws and cut-th: 
and Pauline Curley as the helpless litt! 
whom ‘‘Doug”’ rescues just at the psycl 
ical moment. Of course the star does mo: 
“Stunts” and equally of course you 
hold your breath while he performs acrohs 
feats that make the average circus performe 
look like thirty cents in German money 
We shan’t tell you another bit of the stoi 


raft 
s is 
nal 
ive 


his 


—this apt line from “Lord Kitchener’—is 
the keynote to one of the largest and most 
penetrating spiritual elements of the book. 
Most of the verses are reprinted from the 
Toronto News, where their original ap- 
pearance must have made a pronounced 
impression. 


Moonrise. By Herbert J. Hall. 
fat, Yard and Company. $1.00. 


Mof- 


Like an Arcadian glen in the midst of a 
Flanders battlefield comes this collection 
of little songs reprinted from “The Bell- 
man” and “Collier's Weekly.” They are 
the work of a brave cheerful spirit, de- 
termined for the time at least to escape the 
strifes of life, necessary and unnecessary. 
And when Mr. Hall, in easy measured pas- 
sages, pictures “Riding Lights,” “Silver 
Sea,” “The Sail Loft,” “Gulls,” his reader 
falls easily and quickly into all the en- 
chantments of his mood. A _ healthful 
volume, this. 


Two Masques. By Julia Hall Bartholo- 
mew. The Gorham Press. $1.00. 


A superior sense of poetry and drama is 
to be found in “America” and “The Women 
of Shakespeare,” the two masques which 
comprise this volume. In the first piece 
the author pictures Columbus as the visions 
of the distant land rises before him. 
America and her mission are pictured with 
graphic truth. What is probably more to 
the point both compositions are thor- 
oughly practical from the production 
standpoint and offer opportunities quite 
unusual to colleges or any other organiza- 
tions interested in work of this sort. 








Melodies in Verse. By 
Ehrmann, 
$1.00. 


The author need make no apology for 
hese verses as “a bit old-fashioned.” They 
have their functions notwithstanding. No 
ine poetical abstractions are to be found in 
their beautifully printed pages—no mo- 
ments of impassioned rhetoric. But the 
spirit of peace is there—a rich and abid- 
ing appeal in the quiet tones of everyday 
life with the nature, the home life and 
the thoughts that we all know. 


Mary B. 
Stewart and Kidd Company 


Sheriff’s Son, The. By William Mac- 
Leod Raine. Houghton Mifflin Company. 


“The Sheriff’s Son,” the best story of 
the West that William MacLeod Raine 
has yet written, has for its theme the prob- 
lem of the man who is physically a coward 
and forced to face great and imminent 
danger. 

There are many people who, occasionally, 
wish to turn aside from war books and 
war novels to other fiction as a means of 
recreation. They do not, however, wish to 
be engulfed in artificial or sentimental fic- 
tion. It must ring true. “The Sheriff's 
Son” is precisely the sort of book to fill 
their need. 


Revolution Absolute, The. By Charles 
Ferguson. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


A very earnest study of conditions as 
they are, based on a consideration of the 
events that have led up to the miraculous 
changes in modern life as brought about in 
the course of the last few years. 


Bird Woman. By 
Schultz. 


James Willard 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Sacajanea (Bird Woman) was a brave 
and resourceful Indian woman who 
guided Lems and Clarke on their famous 
expedition. This is her story written like 
fiction, picturesque, colorful and _ vastly 
entertaining. 


On the Fringe of the Great Fight. By 
Colonel George G. Nasmith. George H. 
Doran Company. 


This book is a record of war experiences 
as seen from the unusual angle of a scien- 
tist, in the course of 18,000 miles of travel 
in the front-line area. It gives a picture 
of exactly what goes on behind the lines, 
and the means employed to maintain the 
health and efficiency of the British and 
Canadian soldiers in the field. The medi- 
cal and sanitary corps investigate even the 
carcass of a dead rat—and save an army 
from bubonic plague. It is due to their 
quiet, tireless, heroic efforts of the soldier- 
scientists that this war, in other respects 
the most terrible in history, has been pre- 
vented from taking its accustomed toll of 
casualties by contagious disease. The 
volume has numerous illustrations from 
photographs. 


BOOK BRIEFS 





Virgin Islands, The. Our New Pos- 
sessions and the British Islands. By 
Theodoor DeBooy and John T. Faris. 
With ninety-seven illustrations and five 
maps especially prepared for this work. J. 
B. Lippincott Company. 


In the most interesting manner this 
volume tells the general reader, the in- 
tending visitor to the islands and the in- 
vestor looking for possible business open- 
ings, what he wishes to know regarding 
these new possessions of ours, formerly the 
Danish West Indies,- recently purchased 
by our Government for $25,000,000. It 
does not confine itselfi—as do so many 
books of travel—merely to the: larger and 
best known towns, but covers the whole 
scope of these islands and from personal 
experience. It is a book of the present 
and of what may be looked for in the 
future. 

Those who respond to. the lure of the 
curious will find pleasure in the pages of 
this work, and the practical man, who 
very properly demands “show me,” must 
be impressed by its, information. Others 
who like to read romantic incidents and 
interesting legends will take a particular 
delight in both the text and beautiful pic- 
tures which illustrate it. Many who read 
this unusual volume of travel will desire to 
follow in the way marked out for them. 
For such there is. a chapter devoted to 
methods of reaching the islands, clothing 
to be worn and the dozens of other ques- 
tions the reader will ask. Finally, that the 
student of the book may be. fully informed 
about the Virgin Island group as a. whole, 
there is a chapter on Tortola and its sister 
islands, over which flies the British flag. 
The fine maps for location, as above men- 
tioned, are an invaluable aid. 


Buddy’s Blighty. 
Turner. 


By Lieutenant Jack 
Small, Maynard and Company. 


When Turner took to “spoiling paper 
with this stuff’ and thereby passing “a 
dismal hour or two,” as his dedication and 
apology states, he did as welcome a turn 
by the fclks who stay at home as he did by 
himself and his comrades in the trenches. 
Less formal and informed with the tradi- 
tions of poetry than some of the -verses 
which have come from France in recent 
months, less clear in its perspective of life, 
perhaps, these verses nevertheless throb 
with the clear stream of human life and 
sing of the thoughts of the men who are 
doing things in France. Wholesome flashes 
of humor appear through the volume, too, 
exposing more than anything else, the ex- 
act spirit of Turner and his comrades. 


Trucking to the ‘Trenches. By John 
Kautz. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Letters from France from June to Sep- 
tember, 1917. It tells the thrilling story of 
the men who drive the trucks that carry 
supplies to the trenches and it is a simply 
told story but a wonderfully gripping piece 
of work. 
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By A. F. G. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 





Portuguese Portraits. 
Bell. 


Excellent biographical studies of great 
Portuguese explorers and statesmen. An 
unusual book from the standpoint of the 
rarity and interest of its information. 


By J. 
Company. 


Prince of the Church in India. 
C. R. Ewing. F. H. Revell 
$0.75. 


This is the story of the Rev. Kali Charan 
Chatterjée, for forty-eight years a mission- 
ary at Hoshyarpour, India. It gives the 
tell of a man who lived by the light and 
made himself a torch to free Christian 
zeal in a benighted land. 


Business of Finance, The. By Hart- 
ley Withers. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

An excellent study for the man of busi- 
ness who wishes to employ up-to-date 
methods and conserve on power. 

Letters from an American Soldier to 
His Father. By Curtis Wheeler. Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. $0.75. 

Wonderfully entertaining letters from a 
boy in the Field Artillery in France to his 
father. They are the frank expression of 
youth and high resolve in the midst of a 
hell of brutishness. 


Guiding Boys Over Fool Hill. 
H. McKinney. 
$1.25. 


Just the thing to help doubting parents 
who want to know the best way of dealing 
with boys of precarious age. 


By A. 
F. H. Revell Company. 


New Revelation, The. 
Conan Doyle. 
pany. 

This is a striking human document, as 
well as a feather in the cap of the up- 
holders of the conclusions of the Society 
for Psychical Research, who have gained 
another distinguished adherent in the fa- 
mous historian of the war and immortal 
chronicler of Sherlock Holmes. In this 
book, Conan Doyle recounts the gradual 
process of his conversion from an out- 
spoken materialist (the effect of his medi- 
cal studies) to a believer in spirit com- 
munication—a conversion which it took 
thirty years of study and experiment to 
accomplish. In addition to this narrative of 
mental and spiritual development, the au- 
thor gives a summing up of the character- 
istics of life on the “other side,” as de- 
scribed in various famous communications. 
He answers the objections of both theo- 
logical and materialistic opponents with 
scientific clearness and absence of fanati- 
cism. In forging a connecting link between 
the scientific and the religious aspects of 
the movement, the author follows a defi- 
nite plan of thought, and so avoids the 
effect of a mere string of weird incidents, 
which mars much of the literature of the 
subject. For its moderation and its ~‘car- 
ness, this little book forms an excellent 
introduction to the subject of demonstrable 
immortality. 


By Sir Arthur 
George H. Doran Com- 








The Blind 


By Edwin Carlile Litsey 
H, how I pity the blind of earth!— 


Not those of the sealed eyes; 
For theirs is a kingdom we cannot sense, 
With its leaden, rayless skies. 
But the blind of heart, and the blind of brain, 
And the blind of soul, alas! 
Who journey with wide eyes, and yet 
See nothing as they pass. 


I pity the blind who cannot feel 
The ache in a crooked spine ; 

Or the hurting heart of the underpaid, 
By suffering made divine. 

Who cannot vision the basic fact: 
No one should bless or blame: 

For a hair divides a wife's high place 
From her sister's couch of shame. 


I pity the blind who can look at stars 
And only see their shine: 

Who can stand by the ocean's mystic marge 
And only know it's brine. 

Who can walk through a forest's holy heart 
And think it lonely there: 


Who can lift a lily's flawless cup 
And never feel a prayer. 


Oh, how I pity the blind of earth! 
And Legion is their name; 

Who stumble, grasping, groping, mad, , 
In the whirl of the money~game, 


Wide-eyed they fight for a gilded goal, 
W ide-eyed they fall and die: 

While the dogwood blooms and the brook sings on 
For folk like you and I. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


SUMMER CLEARANCE SALE OF 
BOOK REMAINDERS 


We offer these books from fifty per cent. to eighty per cent. less than the 
Publishers’ prices, while the present stock lasts. 





Charles Dickens’ Works. Complete in 15 volumes. With illustrations 
by Barnard, Cruikshank and others. Printed from clear type on good 
paper, gilt tops, and bound in half leather. Publication price, $30. 
Our price, $15. 


Stevenson, Robert Louis, Works. A practically complete, authentic 
edition, each volume containing about 600 pages. Frontispieces. 
10 vols. Three-quarters leather. Our price, $10. 


Treasure Island, The Black Arrow, Kidnapped, David Balfour: 
The Wrecker. The Wrong Box, The Ebb Tide, Island Nights’ Entertain- 
ments, The Master of Ballantrae, Weir of Hermiston, Poems, St. 
Ives, John Nicholson, The Story of a Lie, The Body Snatcher, The 
Merry Men, Dr. Jekyll and Mr Hyde, Prince Otto, New Arabian 
Nights, The Dynamiter, Virginibus Puerisque, Memories and Portraits, 
Familiar Studies of Men and Books, An Island Voyage, Travels with 


a Donkey, The Silverado Squatters, The Amateur Emigrant, Across 
the Plains. 


Japan, Described and Illustrated, by the Japanese. Written by 
eminent Japanese authorities and scholars. Edited by Captain F. 
Brinkley. 5 vols. 8vo., cloth, gilt top. Our special price, $8. 


Guy De Maupassant’s Works. 10 vols., three-quarters leather. Our 
special price, $14.25. 


Hale, Walter. By Motor to the Firing Line. 60c. An artist’s notes and 
sketches with the armies of Northern France, June, July, 1915. A 
unique record of the devastation of historic monuments. Published 
at $1.50. 


Vizetelly, Ernest A. In Seven Lands. $1.25. The travels through 
Europe—immediately after the Franco-Prussian War—of a famous 
French writer and traveler. Gives really wonderful pictures of many 
aspects of Continental life in the eighteen-seventies, and is enlivened 
by frequent anecdotes. Published at $4. 


Reed, Myrtle. Sonnets to a Lover. 45c. An exquisitely bound and 
printed edition, boxed, of the cycle of poems which was perhaps the 
most popular work of its kind that Myrtle Reed ever did. Peculiarly 
appropriate for giving. Published at $1.50. 


Fraser, Mrs. Hugh. Reminiscences of a Diplomatist’s Wife. $1.20. 
The author is the wife of a diplomat who for thirty years has known 
intimately many interesting aspects of European society and politics, 
and Mrs. Fraser's easy, merry and keen observations on people and 
places make this a most desirable volume of memoirs. Published at 
$3.50. 


Harland, Marion. Where Ghosts Walk. The Haunts of Familiar 
Characters in History and Literature. 85c. Informal though these 
chats are—these visits to places long associated with great and 
picturesque personalities—they have much real value as history and 
description, besides their appeal as interesting reading. Published at 
$2.50. 


Snyder, William L. The Military Annals of Greece. 2 vols. $1.25. 
A history of the Persian wars, embracing those memorable struggles 
in which the liberty-loving Greeks defeated the attempts of Persia 
to annex Hellas as an integral part of her dominion. It treats also 
of the early inhabitants of prehistoric Greece, discusses the Homeric 
poems, and contains interesting sketches of the illustrious men who 
made the history of their times. Published at $3. 


Harris, H. Wilson. President Wilson. From an English Point of View. 


“Will interest Americans because it gives so clear and well-defined 
a view, from an English standpoint, of President Wilson and his 
policies and leadership. Also because of its unprejudiced 
and eccurate presentation of American history for the last five years, 
and its resume of Mr. Wilson's life.""— New York Times. Published 
at $2. 








Cunha, V. de Braganca. Eight Centuries of Portuguese Monarchy. 
7 The entire history of monarchial Portugal is reviewed in masterly 
fashion, and the work is based on a thorough knowledge and critical 
appreciation of all available sources. Published at $3.50. 


The Works of George Eliot. Complete in 10 volumes. Large type, 
thin paper edition. Published at $25. Our Price, $12.75. One of 
the best library editions of George Eliot’s works ever printed. Hand- 
some red cloth binding, gilt lettering. Well illustrated. So bound as 
to lie open, flat, without breaking. Clear, legible type. Thin but 
opaque paper. 


Kipling’s Selected Works. On thin English-finished paper, bound 
in flexible imitation leather, in pocket size. 9 volumes. $4.50. 


Balzac, Honore De. Novels and Tales. Complete ““Comedie Humaine.”’ 
With an introduction by George Saintsbury and photogravure frontis- 
piece. 18 vols. Three-quarters leather. Publication price, $35. 
Our price $15. ‘ 


History of the World, or Seventy Centuries of the Life of Mankind. 
By J. N. Larned. Illustrated with over 150 reproductions of famous 
historical paintings and portraits in black and white and colors. 
5 vols., 12 mo., one-half cloth. Our special price, $1.90. 


America, The Land We Love. By Francis T. Miller. A narrative 
record of the achievements of the American people. Profusely 
illustrated. 8vo., cloth. Publisher’s price, $1. Our special price, 50c. 


The Foundation Library for Young People. Our price, $9.50. A 
comprehensive and systematic presentation of practical and essential 
knowledge, written in an interesting and instructive way for children 
and young people. Designed to inform the mind, stimulate ambition, 
elevate ideals, and create right and healthy views of life and conduct. 
Copiously illustrated with portraits, photogravures, colored plates, 
etc. 11 vols., half morocco. Contents: The First Years of Childhood, 
The Story of Nations, Government and Citizenship, The Wonderful 
Universe, The World of Nature, The Story of Literature, The World of 
Art and Beauty, The Physical Life, The Moral Life. Great Discoveries 
and Inventions, Stories, Books, Plays, Biographies. 


Watson, William. Rhododendrons and Azaleas. 
Curtis, Charles H. Annuals, Hardy and Half-Hardy. 


Stevenson, Thomas. Chrysanthemums. 
« The three above, published at 75 cents. Our price, 35c. 


Darlington, H. R. Roses. Published at $1.25. Our price, 60c. 

These four books are among the most satisfactory ever published 
for amateur—but serious—gardeners: they combine so perfectly 
the qualities of scientific accuracy, practical, every-day helpfulness in 
growing problems, a delightfully readable style. and copious colored 
ee The set, at $1.65—less than half price—makes a perfect 
gift. 


Stirling, Mrs. A. M. W. A Painter of Dreams. %c. Lively and ful 
of vitality, these biographical studies throw many curious fresh lights 
on an age long past. The “painter of dreams” is Roddam Spencer 
Stanhope, an uncle of the author. Other personages treated of are 
John Frederick Herring. Elizabeth Bonaparate, the beautiful dupe of 
destiny, and Charles Carroll, the famous Senator from Maryland. 
Published at $3.50. 


Sampson, Jane Felton. Abroad with the Fletchers. 60c¢. The “heroine” 
of this trip tells its story with the greater zest because she sees it largely 
through the eves of her funny traveling companions, the Fletchers, 
worthy New Englanders. Illustrated. Boxed. Published at $2. 


Tozier, Josephine. SusaninSicily. 60c. Bright travel talk through the 
medium of Susan’s letters, recounting her adventures and thoze of 
her friends during their so;ourn in ““The Garden of the Mediterranean.” 
Beautifully illustrated. Published at $2. 
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Clever. §$s- =?—— 


People Read Only the Best 


There’s gold-seal satisfaction written all over the 
winsome face of pulchritudinous Edna Purviance. 
When she isn’t playing the foil to Charlie Chaplin’s 
cut-ups, Edna reads the bestin motion picture literature. 
THE PHOTO-PLAY WORLD is demanded everywhere by clever 
folk who appreciate originality. 


Reader interest is the first consideration of the publishers. 
Exclusive features, beautifully illustrated, form its entire con- 
tents. 

With the October number the price goes to 35c. a copy—or 
$3.50 a year—and it’ll be well worth it. 


You can still avail yourself of a trial subscription—the next 
six issues for a dollar—if you send in your order now. You can’t 
depend on the newsstands ‘cause THE PHOTO-PLAY WORLD 
goes over the top in a rush every month. 


THE DOWNS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BULLETIN BUILDING PHILADELPHIA 
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ANTHONY AND HERO 
AND EPIC POEMS 


By SIMMIE 


Ob such a spectacle! Look! Look! He was wise 
Who first suggested uniforms for soldiers 
For while formidable to the enemy 
hey inspire a friend. Look! See how more 
imposing 
Than the citizens and yet, they are but people. 
And the martial music makes one almost 
Wish for foes. 
** These very dramatic and beautiful lines give the 
reader tome den as to the sweetness, pathos charm 
of the remai: of the volume.”’—Louisville Times, 


Price by mail $1.00 in one volume 
F. SIMON, Publisher 
86 Congress Avenue - New Haven, Conn. 





L di who prefer to 
ATES use a nice qual- 
ity of stationery for their 
correspondence should 


inquire for Crane’s Ladies’ 
Note Papers and Envelopes. 


Sold by all Stationers in a 
variety of tints and_ surfaces. 
Manufactured and supplied : to 
the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE 


DALTON, MASS., U.S. A. 





TEACH YOUR CHILD AT HOME 


A vital subject to every mother is the 
early instruction of her child. An op- 
portunity for mothers to proceed along 
the same successful and scientific meth- 
ods used in the most progressive kinder- 
gartens in the country is offered in THE 
KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST 
GRADE, a magazine to which the best- 
known writers in the educational field 
are contributors, and which fully meets 
the needs of the mother who does not 
have the advantage of a kindergarten for 
her child. IT WILL CONVINCE YOU 
that you may profitably apply kinder- 
garten principles to your everyday in- 
struction of the little ones with very 
beneficial results. Regular subscription 
price, $1.25 a year (10 months), but to 
“show you” we offer a 3 months’ trial 
subscription for only 25 cents. Make 
this experiment now and watch the re- 
sults in your own home. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 








KINDERGARTEN INSTRUCTION 
3 MONTHS—25 CENTS 
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Do Business by Mail 

It's le, with accurate lists of pros- 
pects. Pagar mma arenes ow no 
ae > Se ea Sa oe 
quantity on 6,000 nati mailing 99% 
guaranteed. Such as: 

War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men 

Cheese Box Mfrs. Axle Grease Mfrs. 

Shoe Retailers Auto Owners 

Contractors Tin Can Mfrs. 


Druggiste Farmers, Ete. 

Write for this valuable reference book; also 
prices and samples of fac-simile letters. , 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters, 


Ross-Gould, 1029-X Olive St. 


Ross-Gould 
Mailing 
hReustS St.Louis 





Book Bricfs 


Passing of a Great Race, The. Ly 
Madison Grant. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


$2.00. 


The thesis of this fascinating book is 
that history needs to be written in terms 
of race and not on such artificial lines as 
boundaries and speech. In the author’s 
‘udgment, and he brings many interesting 
facts to strengthen his argument, the 
“Nordic” race, to which the Scandinavians, 
the British and ourselves (meaning the 
English portion of us) belong, are the race 
of enterprise and adventure, destined, 
rather than the southern races or the Teu- 
direct the world. He finds 
strong warrant from eugenics as well as 
from history to believe that “the Melting 
Pot” is a pot of destruction, and that race- 
blending is suicidal. The position is a 
striking one, and the reader, in the light 
of present events and tendencies, cannot 
but read with thoughtful speculation. 


tonic to 


Introduction to the Physiology and 
Psychology of Sex, An. By S. Herbert 
A. and C. Black. London (imported by 
Macmillans). $1.00. 

An explicit, sober description of the 
sex-processes, with some discussion of the 
mental problem behind them. Intended 
apparently for parents, yet suited for all 
who are in search of the essential facts. 
The sane outlook and positions taken adapt 
the little book excellently for the uses of 
those who have to instruct children. 


Third and Fourth Generation, The. 
By Elliot R. Downing. The University 
of Chicago Press. $1.00. 

A simple text book on heredity, intended 
for adolescent classes in Sunday schools. 
It is a book upon eugenics rather than 
sex-education, and is not too explicit to 
use in mixed classes. The facts are giver 
in cogent form, with simple explanatory 
charts. The lessen of clean living is force- 
fully pointed. The direct influence of such 
a book as this would be to inspire its 
students with a personal sense of responsi- 
bility to the next generation and a sense 
of conjunct responsibility for moral and 
social conditions that are poisoning the 
blood of the race. 


THERMDs 


the BOTTLE 





Serves the Nation 
Conserves the Ration 


Thermos serves you right —food or 
drink—hot without fire—cold without ice— 
when, where and as you like. 

Avoid Substitutions 

The name “Thermos” appears on the base of 
all genuine Thermos products. 

For Sale the World Over 
American Thermos Bottle Co. 
35-37 West 31st Street, New York 
Factories: Norwich, Conn., Toronto, Can. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention THe Book News MonrtHLy 
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A GOOD TALC. wt POWDER 


is a Great Comfort in arm Weather 





It is a pleasant finish to the bath—it is 
soothing and cooling and absorbent. That is, 
if it is a Queen Mary Talcum—for we can 
vouch for its purity and goodness. 


All the Queen Mary Talcum powders are 
absolutely pure. They are made in a light, 
clean, airy laboratory. They are prepared with 
the utmost care. And every grain of powder 
goes through a fine silk sieve, so that when it 
reaches you it is absolutely pure and free from 
grit or any foreign substance. 


Queen Mary superior talcum powder in 
many favorite scents is economically put up in one-pound cans, for 50c each. Most 
people find this a good way to buy talcum; but we have the same powders in 15c 
and 25c sizes. 


Double violet talcum powder 25c and 50c Rose speciale talcum, 50c 
Charme d’Amour, 75c 


THE NEWEST MESH BAGS 


Have the Tiniest Meshes— 


Meshes so fine they are a delight to the eye and to the touch. 
The fashionable bag of the moment is long and narrow, and in 
a pretty oval shape, usually. It is in the green-gold finish that 
is so much liked, and has a narrow frame at the top in one of the 
new designs. 
Green gold-plated mesh bags are $14 to*$46—and some have 
imitation sapphires set in the frames. 


Purses are $5.75 to $19.50. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 


When writing to advertisers, please mention THe Boox News MonNTHLY 
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Stat: ery for the 
Mother wh ise son is in the Service 


For the mother whose sca is in the 
service, the Wanamaker Social Stationery 
Store has appropriate writing paper in 
boxes, or writing tablets put up in con- 
venient packages, with a service flag on 
each sheet of paper. We have these with 


one, two and three stars. 


And in honor of heroes, there is 


stationery with a gold star. 





The prices are moderate. 


Velvet Handbags are in fashion again 


It is not only her gown and hat and wrap which show her 
smartness, but all her little appointments and accessories, too, must be 
in correct style and approved taste if Madame is to be perfectly 


groomed and costumed. 


Her handbag, to be in fashion, may be of velvet in one of the new 
shapes, and in any of the lovely new shades of brown, taupe, navy, purple 
or black chiffon velvet. The bags are of generous size and finished with 


frames of sterling silver, or imitation shell. 


These bags are beautifully made and finished, and range in 


price from $4 to $50. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 


When writing to advertisers, please mention THE Book News Montuty 





TWO REMARKABLE NEW NOVELS 


By COMPTON MACKENZIE 


Author of ‘‘ Carnival ’”’ 


Sylvia Scarlett 


Think of a young girl, beautiful, full of life, talented—of 
half-English and half-French descent, whose grandparents were 
wandering players through France and you have—Sylvia. 
From the day she was born her life was full of adventure. 
After her mother’s death and the flight to England with her 
father, the life of a provincial French town was turned into 
that of the London poor. However, her strong personality 
burst the sordid bonds and from one startling situation to 
another Sylvia sped on her adventurous career till, educated 
at a splendid school, she married a wealthy Englishman. 
How this was achieved and what happened to this high 
spirited girl after her marriage goes to make the most 
colorful and thrilling novel yet written by Compton 
MacKenzie. 

Post 8vo. Half Cloth, $1.60 


Memories, Grave and Gay 
By FLORENCE HOWE HALL 


Author of ‘‘Social Usages at Washington,’’ etc. 

The well-known author, lecturer, and daughter of Julia 
Ward Howe tells here the story of her own full life and of the 
many famous men and women who touched it. Among those 
figuring in these interesting reminiscences are Thackeray, 
Longfellow, Charlotte Cushman, Edwin Booth, George 
Bancroft, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and many others. 

Illustrated. Regular 8vo. Cloth, $3.50 net 


How a Soldier May Succeed 
After the War 


Or, The Corporal With the Book 
By RUSSELL H. CONWELL 


Author of “Acres of Diamonds,”’ etc. 

Do you know which one of our recent Presidents was a 
private in the Civil War? How he made use of his spare 
time in reading and study, the book read in the tent leading 
him directly up the steps of the White House? This is one 
example of many amazing and true stories in a book that 
should be sent to every American soldier in every camp 
in this country and in France. 

Frontispiece. 16mo. Cloth Back, Paper Sides, 50 cents net 


How to Prevent Sickness 
By Dr. G. L. HOWE 


A book that will do much to prevent accidents and sickness 
in every possible way; here is advice given by an expert, 
who is medical director of the Eastman Kodak Company, 
of Rochester, N. Y. It contains proven facts that will enable 
the reader to take a sensible care against every-day illnesses, 
and is a book that should be in the hands of every one. 

Illustrated. Post 8vo. Cloth, $1.25 net 


Boone Stop 
By a New Author, HOMER CROY 


A New Interpreter of Humor and Humanity 

This novel is about as near a ‘“‘Tom Sawyer” or a “Huck 
Finn” as could be written today. In it one meets a boy, 
much like Tom, who tells the story in a bewilderingly real 
manner. Here the life is the life of the Ozarks, and Boone 
Stop is the final goal of a queer old man, Isom Seed, a religious 
zealot who preaches the end of the world. But on the way to 
Boone Stop his bewildered and picturesque family encounters 
all sorts of experience, moving from place to place. This 
boy, who tells the story, is quaint and funny, but something 
more—showing a mature understanding of his hapless father’s 
square-cornered personality and a grip on human relationships 
that is truly American in its tenacity. Dozens, almost scores, 
of uncommon characters come and go through these fascinat- 
ing pages. Frontispiece. Post 8vo. Cloth, $1.50 


An Old Master 


By WOODROW WILSON 


Author of ‘‘In Our First Year of War,” etc. 

The permanent interest in President Wilson’s writings is 
shown in this volume containing some of the President's 
clearest thinking on political subjects. These papers, all on 
questions of public policy, were written before he became 
President, some of them years ago. In “An Old Master’’ he 
discusses the ideas of Adam Smith. Other subjects upon which 
he writes are: “Political Sovereignty,”’ ‘Character of Democ- 
racy in the United States,” and ‘Government Under the 
Constitution.” 16mo. Cloth, $1.00 net 


Source Problems in United 


States History 


By Prof. ANDREW C. McLAUGHLIN 


And Associates in the Department of American History, 
University of Chicago 

A new and important volume in Harper’s successful 

Source Problems Series, prepared under the advisory editor- 

ship of Prof. Dana Carleton Munroe. The problems are: 


“The Battle of Lexington’; ‘The Preliminaries of the 
Revolution”; ‘The Power of a Court to Declare a Law 
Unconstitutional”; ‘‘Religious Toleration and Freedom in 
Virginia, 1689-1786"; “Relation of Eastern States to the 
Development of the West, 1785-1832"; ‘The Slavery 
Problem”; “Fort Sumpter and the Outbreak of the Civil 
War.” Post 8vo. Cloth, $1.30 school 
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Keeping Fit all the Way 


By WALTER CAMP 


A book pointing out the danger to health and the economic 
loss consequent upon a man’s allowing himself to get out of 
good physical condition and telling him how he may recover 
his impaired vitality and enjoy life and do big things. Health 
and happiness are in reach of anyone who will take the trouble 
to obtain them, and prescriptions given in this book will 
bring strength and efficiency to middle-aged men. It is 
illustrated by some two hundred photographs explanatory 
of the exercises recommended. 

Profusely Illustrated. Post 8vo. Cloth, $1.25 net 


Plays for Any Child 


By URSULA F. PAYNE 


A group of morality plays suitable for representation on various holidays. They are easy to produce, as the 
costumes are simple and no special scenery is required. They may be given in a parlor, a school stage or out of doors, 


and can be acted by young people from eight to eighteen years. 


Frontispiece. Post 8vo. Cloth, 75 cents 
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